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TEACHERS, when will you realize that an 
‘Xaminaticn is rot the test of your pupils’ 
advancement ? You know as well before as 
after a written test whether your scholars 
have grown in mental and moral power. You 
take a pile of papers home with you, imag- 


of what your pupils have learned. You are 
deceived. 

No amount of midnight oi], headaches and 
weariness can give you this information. 
It is the work you do in the class-room that 
influences your class. They grow by the 
food you cause them to digest, not the 
amount an examination reveals has been 
stuffed into them. When the term is ended 
your work is done; good or bad, time will 
tell; but as far as you and your pupils are 
concerned the term is ended, and the books 
are closed. 

But here is an anxious teacher who whis- 
pers : “‘How can I grade my class next term? 
What record shall I write ? How can I make 
out my reports?" Poorsoul! Don't you 
know that grading, records an'! reports are 
the stubble of teaching ? Burn them up! 
Grade your pupils according to what you 
know of them. Classify them in reference 
to their fitness for life's work, and never at 
tempt to apply the principles of double en- 
try book k: eping to immortal souls! It is 
far more important that you should find out 
how much application, honor, cheerfulness, 
truthfulness, morality and memory your 
pupils have, than that you should be able to 
record just what fraction of one per cent. one 
is above another. No mathematical record 
of standing ever told the truth ! 


West Point, according to the late Dr. Davis, 
the middle. 


inferiors above him! And you, perhaps, 
are working to perpetuate it. 


Confucius, and learn to do justly, and love 





e+ 


training should be added to a schvol course. 


do to complete it in the given time. 


present system is replaced by a different one 


is no room for it. Fill a quart-measure full 
and you can get no more in it, The reason 


cian ought to be able to comprehend it. 








ng that they will give you a knowledge 


Why keep 
on telling systematic educational lies ? Gen- 
eral Grant graduated the best in his class at 


his teacher, but the figures put him below 
Think of a system of marking 
and examination that put one-half a class of 


Goto your 
Sermon on the Mount, go to the wisdom of 
Socrates, go to the old morality of heathen 


mercy, and walk according to the principles 
of ordinary honesty and eternal common 
sense. 


Ir is urged by many papers that manual 


Then the school course must be reformed, 
for at present it is all the ordinary child can 
It is 
useless to say that, under any of the circum- 
stances found in the average graded school, 
as now constituted, a child can do more than 
he now does. The bench, and lath, and tools 
are excellent, and ought to become a part of 
«very well ordered school, but not until the 


As long as it is imperative on every teacher 
to drive into the head of every child a cer- 
tain measured quantity of the three R's, just 
so long will manual training languish. There 


ing is soplain that the feeblest-minded logi- 


Ir is said that the low, corrupt and vicious 
class hold the reins of government in this 
city ; that the saloons rule, and that the low-! row. So shall you gather an abundant har- 
est resorts are licensed to sell liquor. lt is vest. 


boldly charged that the city is in the hands 

of whiskey sellers, and that its government 

is prostituted to their interests; that they 

control the elections, the appointments, and 

the legislation, and that the vote of a good 

citizen counts for nothing. What isto be 

done? Reform in the interests of honesty. 

How? Through the home, the church and 

the school. It is our province to exhort the 

school, for here may bea centre of influence 

beyond all calculation most powerful. The 
character of a fearless, upright, and out- 

spoken teacher carries a mighty iufluence. 

The State of New York demands that tem- 

perance shall be taught in all her schools, 

but it demands mo. e, viz , that what is under 
temperance shall be taught first. A wood 

character in a child is worth more than all 

the arithmetics this side of Africa, and all 
the examinations this side eternity! Teach 
a young rascal grammar and you teach him 
to be eloquent for evil: teach him geography 
and you educate him to beccme a commer 

cial traveler for Satan! If the schools of 
our country are not character training estab- 
lishments they had better be closed at once. 
A leerned sinner is far more harmful than 
an unlearned one. Rather let our pupils re- 
main in the depths of igeorance profound, 
than learned leaders in the hosts of evil. The 
time kas come when the charge that our 
schools are ‘‘godless” must be met fairly 
and honestly. We cannot mince matters 
here. There is too much at stake. We must 
do one or two things, either teach morals 
and religion ourselves, or make provision for 
someboiy else vo do so. 





Tus life of the mind is not measured by 
the life of the year. One lives, the other dies. 
Now, in the midst of dead leaves and killing 
frosts is the spring time of the mind. Many 
living, burning thoughts have vigorously 
germinated surrounded by the ice and snows 
of our northern climate. It is now the 
spring time of the teacher's year! Now is 
the time to plow, plant, hoe, and care for the 
young shoots! Machine planting in this 
garden isa failure. All hot bed forcing and 
green house cultivating will fail. Don't try 
it! Artificial fertilizers are humbugs. Let 
them alone! Don't attempt to make all 
plants grow alike. If one needs a pole to 
climb by, get ene. If another modestly 
seeks shelter, give it shade. Study the 
nature of each species and adapt the situa- 
tion and culture to its needs. 

Don’t be a book farmer, doing this and 
that, because some crank has printed his 
folly. Get several modicums of fresh com- 
mon sense. It is the best thing you can 
possess in this business. Above all don't be 
,|a@ hired day labor«r, following the commands 
.|of another, not allowed to do or think for 
yourself. If you cannot cultivate a little 
patch for yourself don't cultivate the patch 
at all. 

Be independent of impertinent dictation, 
even though you cultivate ouly a single 
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Mr. Cuauncey Depew says that there are three 
thousand graduates in New York City who cannot 
earn a living. 


Ir is reported that any Amherst College student, 
who has spent two hours in preparing a lesson, but 
has failed to learn it in that time, can, by report- 
ing the fact, be excused from reciting. 








Tue London Globe says that there are no more 
shy children, ‘‘We have boisterous masters and 
misses,” it says, ‘‘and we have quiet, self-possessed 
ones, some are very unruly and some comparatively 
tractable, but none are shy. Some Pied Piper of 
Hamelin has been round and played all the shy 
ones away.” And the shy youth, the Globe de- 
clares, no longer exists, 





I HAvVe seen intelligent, refined teachers sit hour 
by hour at their desks, cards in hand, to weigh, 
mark, and per-cent. every sentence that fell from 
+ their pupils’ lips. How long, how long!! The 
teacher seeks words, prizes words, worships words 
—the pupils are sunk into words. How they des- 
pise their teachers when the real world teaches 
them that their wares are worthless. 

If I had but one sentence, one question to write, 
in advising teachers how to learn to teach, that 
question would be, Do you seek for words or 
thoughts ? 





SEVERAL editors seem to be much perplexed over 
my appointment as President of the Department 
of Higher Education in the National Association. I 
confess I was perplexed myself, but as the office 
sought me, and not I the office, I accepted the elec- 
tion, and made up my mind to do the best I could 
to make its next meeting a success. As it turns 
out, this is likely to make me famous, My amiable 
friend, Mr. Vaile of Chicago, seems to think I sold 
out, but when, where, how, and why he does not 
tell.. Perhaps he has evidence I have not seen. 
Nearly a dozen educational (sic) papers have copied 
what Mr. Vaile has said, and shed crocodiles’ tears 
over the sad event. A good deal could be said con- 
cerning Mr. Vaile and kindred topics, but the space 
of this paper is too valuable to occupy in merely 
personal matters. If educational topics were 
searce, I should ‘pitch into” somebody to fill up 
space, but at present I am studying day and night 
how to get fifty excellent articles into the space 
that can be filled by only twenty-five. Please ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen, but I cannot come down. 

J. A. 


NEVER put children back in their studies. There 
is no necessity for it. You can teach the funda- 
mental principles of arithmetic as well in compound 
numbers, fractions, or percentage as in addition 
or subtraction. If your pupils in the eighth grade 
cannot write a simple sentence correctly, put them 
into rhetoric, and begin sentence-writing in that 
*new” branch. lf they are in the Fifth Reader, and 
cannot read well in the Second, get some simple 
story-books and have them read for the benefit of 
the younger pupils. The best ‘‘putting back” comes 
from an inner experience that demands simpler 
work as a necessity. ‘‘ Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves” in bringing about this desira- 
ble condition of mind 








ONE of these days, when improved methods be- 
come universally adopted, it will sound quite 
laughable to hear some of its stoutest opposers ex- 
plaining their positions, and claiming that all 
along they have been its warmest friends. When 
the car gets well under way they will all jump on 
and take aride. All right, gentlemen, all right; 
but why not put a shoulder to the wheel now and 
give a lift ?° Now you are needed, then you will 
be an encumbrance. Now the welcome will be 
hearty, then all the vacant and eligible berths will 
be engaged. If you are not willing to bear the 
tribulation, you must not expect to receive the 
thanks. It is a good thing that newspapers, 
magazines, and the records of associations are not 
all destroyed. They will tell the story one of these 
days, as to who opposed and who helped the cause 
of reform. 
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State legislatures are frequently seized with 
spasms of educational economy. Boards of eluca 
tion often cut down salaries and increase work of 
teachers in order to save a few mills of taxation on 
each hundred dollars, and the people applaud their 
action. But what do these economical legislators 
do when they get a chance at the public crib? 
Here is a fact. A recent legislative committee in 
this state, spent for wine: and liquors, $158 at one 
meal. Ten bottles of champagne at $3.50 each were 
drank. The whole committee numbered 11, 
and two officers were authorized to accompany 
them. For nine days supper or lunches were or- 
dered for 20, amounting to a total of $355.15. The 
records show that for seven days, at least, three 
members were absent. Therefore an extra 10 were 
provided for at these suppers, beyond the .num- 
ber authurized, at the expense of the state. The 
amount charged for the living expenses of the 
committee averaged more than $20 per day for 
each member. 

This is one way the money goes, and yet there 
are more than 10,000 children in this city alone 
who have not school accommodations, because 
there is not money enough to build and support 
new schools. 





SPENCER arranges the different kinds of knowl- 
edge, or the different knowledges, to use what he 
terms a Baconism, with reference to their relative 
values for the purposes of life, in this order: 

1. Those activities which minister to self-preser- 
vation. 

2. Those activities which, by securing the meces- 
saries of life, indirectly minister to self-preser- 
vation. 

3. Those activities which have for their ends the 
rearing and discipline of offspring. 

4. Those activities which a.c involved in the 
maintenance of proper social and political re- 
lations. 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which make up 
the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification 
of the tastes and feelings. 

‘*A florist,” says he, ‘‘ cultivates a plant for the 
sake of its flower; and regards the roots and leaves 
as of value, chiefly because they are instrumental 
in producing the flower. But while, as an ultimate 
product, the flower is the thing to which every- 
thing else is subordinate, the florist very well 
knows that the roots and leavesare intrinsically of 
greater importance; because on them the evo- 
lution of the flower depends. He bestows every 
care in rearing a healthy plant, and knowsit would 
be folly if, in his anxiety to obtain the flower, he 
were to neglect the plant. * * * 

‘* And here we see most distinctly the vice of 
our educational system. It neglects the plant for 
the sake of the flower. In anxiety for elegance, 
it forgets substance. * * * Accomplishments, the 
fine arts, belles-lettres, and all those things which, 
as we say, constitute the efflorescence of civiliza- 
tion, should be wholly subordinate to that knowl- 
edge and discipline in which civilization rests. As 
they occupy the leisure part of life, so should they 
oceupy the leisure part of education.” 





COMING TO THE POINT. 


There is nothing like coming to the point at 
once. When you have anything to say, say it, and 
nothing else. Aim steadily, then hit the mark ! 
To the point, to the point ! This advice is needed 
by teachers. There are many who spend more 
time in attending to things not at all relevant to 
the recitation than connected with it. They wan- 
der off into all sorts of discussions and seldom come 
back to the original path in time to walk in it any 
great distance. 

The difficulty with many sermons and addresses 
is, they fail to hit any one thing. They are good 
enough in general but worth nothing in particular. 
One goes away from hearing them with a general 
impression of sound and voice, but nothing more. 

When a recitation has no point it is because the 
teacher has made no preparation and doesn’t under- 





stand the subject, or because he hasn’t force of 





will enough to concentrate his own attention on 
the subject before him. It is one thing to talk 
about a subject to run all around it, and mystify 
his hearers by a multitude of words, and quite 
another to concentrate his thoughts and hit the 
nail on the head. 

A good teacher will often teach a pupil more by 
asking him a single question of the right kind at 
the right time, than an unskillful one will by a 
whole week’s talk. A real teacher knows when to 
talk and when to keep still, and he often teaches 
more by keeping still than by talking. Power lies 
coiled up in a single word. 

A pupil can never be talked into study. Sim- 
plicity is the mark of agreat mind. Ideas are lost 
in a jungle of words. Pointedness is the supreme 
test of power. It is point and pith men want. 
The whole spirit of the age is opposed to dif- 
fuseness 

Attention to one thing brings interest. A stu- 
dent may not like mathematics. It is hard; but 
he attends to it; he buckles himself down to his 
book, and soon light dawns, and he sees clearly, 
and is interested. We always become interested 
in whatever we attend to thoroughly. 

Whatever secures attention shapes character. 
In this way only is character formed. The young 
astronomer gives his attention to his calculations 
and his telescope, and makes himself successful; 
the young chemist looks after his compounds and 
apparatus, and establishes his reputation ; the stu- 
dent applies himself to his studies and becomes a 
scholar. Get the attention of a bad boy on a good 
thing and he will become good. The only way 
to reform men is through their power of attention. 
A wicked fool can never be made better because he 
cannot govern his attention. This is the cause 
of his foolishness. 

We are as inaccurate in our hearing as in our 
speaking. A man whocannot tell a story straight 
cannot hear correctly. We have ears that do not 
hear, and so the mind cannot get knowledge. 
Hearing well isa most valuable art. It is for this 
reason that in speaking, the orator first strives to 
gain the attention. He is constantly saying in 
his mind, if not in words, “Give ear! harken! 
hear! behold! look!” Knowledge is power only as 
we attend to it. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


Neither an omnivorious reader, nor an omnivo 
rous eater deserves praise;for great capacity for 
swallowing is not commendable. But who is worse, 
he who devours everything he can get into his 
mouth, or reads everything he can get his eyes on! 
The catalogue of what mankind eat would contain 
many singular articles, but the dishes the modern 
daily newspaper serves up as mental food, is much 
more astonishing. Murders, suicides, robberies, 
rapes, burglaries, thefts, drunkenness, brawls, gam- 
bling, vagabondage, street-walking, opium dens, 
saloons, elopements, and desertions, are only a few 
of the long catalogue of “‘ news” (?) paraded before 
a civilized community every morning in the year. 
And Christian men read the stuff ! And Christian 
men enjoy it! As well might we think of a civil- 
ized stomach enjoying the taste of decayed meat. 
as to imagine a civilized brain enjoying the odori- 
ferious stories of crime and shame printed in our 
daily press. And some teachers propose to bring 
such papers into the school as reading material. 
No! teachers. No! if you have any care for the 
temporal and eternal rest and safety of the children 
committed to your trust. 

We are told that we are a reading nation, and we 
are, but what kind of a reading nation are we! 
There is reading (?) and then again there is read- 
ing, and the one kind is as far from the other 
kind as eternity is from time, or heavel 
from hell. How long wouid it take a pupil toa 
quire a literary taste by reading accounts of mur 
der trials and divorce cases! About as long a5! 
would take a man to become a Christian by reat 
ing Voltaire or Paine, and worshiping at the Shrv¢ 
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of Bacchus. Much of what is grammatically and 
rhetorically expressed is not literary. Morality and 
elegance of diction are not synonymous with style 
and freedom of expression. It is one thing to be 
able to write fluently and correctly, and entirely 
another to write clearly and with purity. It is 
with kinds of reading, as with smoking and olives, 
taste for them must be acquired, in fact, we can 
learn to relish the most outlandish moral, intellect- 
ual, and gastronomic mixtures. A child can come 
to like whatever any one may be able to make 
him eat, or drink, or read. This throws great re— 
sponsibility upon teachers and parents. Wake up, 
teachers ! to the responsibility of your positions ! 
Quit the eternal grinding at senseless and soulless 
rules and exceptions,and remember that many a 
man has been hung because his education consisted 
in meaningless nothings in the school-room, while 
the real somethings outside the recitation, were fill- 
ed with the horrible demons of the current news- 
paper. 

The amount stuffed into some of our great Sun- 
day morning dailies is enormous. Bring it into 
your houses? Whatfor? Entertainment? Then 
would bull-fights be entertaining. Diversion ? 
Then would a police court testimony be diverting. 
Morality? Then would swearing be moral. Eleva- 
tion? Then would a railroad train on a down 
grade to the pit be elevating. Purity? Then 
would moral filth be purifying. For what purpose 
does the average city daily exist? For the sole 
and single purpose of making money. This is the 
beginning and end of its mission. If Satan him- 
self should offer a paying advertisement to the av- 
erage paper, it would be eagerly taken. Why? 
For money. 

It is for this reason it has come to be known as the 
Satanic press of the nineteenth century.’ Are there 
no exceptions? Few, very few. You can count 
their names on the fingers of one hand—of those 
whose circulation amounts to many thousands. 

We shail never have purity unless it is planted 
and grown. Look at the patent medicine adver- 
tisements in the Christian organs of our leading de- 
nomination. Wherefore are they there? For the 
same reason that sin bows in hyporcritical worship 
in the House of God and is called saintly. It pays. 
That’s the reason. Jt pays, in publishing a paper, 
to steal the livery of heaven to serve the devil in. 
It always will pay until we can rear a generation 
of men and women loving righteousness for right- 
eousness sake. To the school, yes to the school we 
must look for the healing branch that shall be cast 
into the bitter waters of corruption that issue from 
the hearts of grown-up men. They are lost, but, 
thank heaven! the children are not! 

As far as genuine interest is concerned, it has 
been truthfully affirmed that the dullest page in 
Macaulay, Green, Freeman, Stanley, Argyll, etcz., 
etc. (to say nothing of our English classics— 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson), contains more of real interest than the 
whole mass of the ephemeral details of a daily 
paper. 

What shall be said as to the reliability of the av- 
erage political papert Just now in New York we 
are passing through a heated state canvass, and 
one class of papers profess to see nothing to praise 
in the acts of President Cleveland or any member 
of bis cabinet. They would seem to believe that he 
is the author of all the tariff, postal, and monetary 
regulations during the past twenty years. Candid, 
fair, just, and statesmanlike articles, unbiased by 
party self-interests, do not appear in their pages. 
Another class is just as unbounded in praise as the 
other isin blame. The views of both are distorted 
and unfair. Can such papers as these be relied 
upon as honest exponents of current events? Do 
they contain proper reading for forming minds? 

It is claimed that newspapers are merely a re- 
flection of daily life, and that they must interest 
the public or else the public would not read them. 
But it is not a fact that the daily press is a record 
of the best phase of life, neither is it true that the 
best men and women are interested either in read- 


ing about or examining into the gutter, the saloon, 


or gambling resorts. The literature of the bar-room 
is not the kind of reading that pleases honest, in- 
dustrious and God-fearing citizens. 

But the educating influence of papers does not 
consist so much in publishing what is filthy and 
dishonest, as in pandering to sin by opening its ad- 
vertising columns to improper advertisements, 
and affording ‘facilities for communication be- 
tween those who indulge in vice and those who live 
by it,” in other words, becoming the organ of those 
who are described in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. It will never be safe to place such 
opportunities for vice in the hands of the young 
and inexperienced. 
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AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY LESSON. 





OssEcT: To cultivate careful attention ; excite a spirit 
of investigation ; impart knowledge and encour- 
age a spirit of inquiry. 

THE FACULTIES EXERCISED: Memory, Generalization, 
and Judgment. 

ARTICLES REQUIRED : Nitric acid ; several small glasses, 
ammonia water, a short glass rod, yellow test 
paper, blue litmus paper, yellow tumeric paper, 
carbonate of soda, sulphuric acid, blue cabbage 
liquor, a small pipette, a solution of potash. 

REMARKS : These articles can be obtained through any 
druggist at a small cost. The results of this les- 
son will be at once apparent in interest, attention, 
and a desire to go further inthe subject. Permit 
the pupils to try these experiments for themselves, 
after they have seen the teacher try them. Tell 
nothing. Draw information and expression from 
the pupils. 

A. Action of nitric acid on blue litmus. 

Half fill a small glass with water; add to it three 
drops of diluted nitric acid; stir the mixture with 
a glass rod; dip into it a slip of blue litmus test 
paper. Observe that the blue color changes to red. 
Put the stirrer to your tongue and taste the mix- 
ture. You will find it to have a sour or acid taste. 

B. Action of nitric acid on yellow test paper. 

Take the diluted nitric acid prepared in experi- 
ment A; dip into it a slip of yellow test paper. 
Observe that the yellow color remains unchanged. 

C. Action of ammonia on yellow test paper. 

Half fill a conical test glass with water; add to 
it three drops of liquid ammonia; stir the mixture 
with a glass rod; dip into it a slip of yellow test 
paper. Observe that the yellow color changes to 
brown. Put the stirrer to your tongue and taste 
the mixture. You will find it to have an acrid 
or alkaline taste. 

D. Action of ammonia on blue litmus test 
paper. 

Take the dilute ammonia prepared in experiment 
C; dip into it a blue litmus test paper. Observe 
that the color remains unchanged. 

E, Counter-actions of nitric acid and ammonia. 

Take the diluted nitric acd prepared in experi- 
ment A, and the diluted ammonia prepared in ex- 
periment C. Dip into the acid a slip of blue litmuy 
test paper. Dip the reddened paper into the am- 
monia. Observe that the redness disappears, and 
that the blue colur returns. 

Dip into the ammonia a slip of yellow tumeric 
paper. Then dip the brown part into the acid. 
Observe that the brown color disappears and the 
yellow color returns. 

F. Action of carbonate of soda on red litmus. 

Take a slip of red litmus test paper; wet it with 
water from the water bottle; put on the wet paper 
a crystal of carbonate of soda. 

Observe that the red color changes to blue. 

G. Action of carbonate of soda on yellow tur- 
meric. 

Take a slip of yellow turmeric test paper; wet it 
with water from the water bottle; put on the wet 
paper a crystal of carbonate of soda. 

Observe that the yellow color changes to brown. 

H. Other counter-actions of acids and alkalies 

Half fill a conical test glass with blue cabbage 
liquor; add to it a few drops of diluted sulphuric 


Observe that the blue color changes to red. 

Take a straight pipette in your left hand. 

Take up in the pipette some solution of potash. 
Add the potash gradually to the colored liquor. 
Stir the mixture with a glass rod held in your 
right hand. 

Observe that the red liquor regains its blue color, 
and that with more potash it becomes green. 

With another pipette take diluted sulphuric acid ; 
add it gradually to the green mixture; stir the 
mixture with a glass rod; observe that the green 
color changes first to blue, and finally to red. 
RESULTS TO BE GIVEN BY PUPILS. 


We have learned that blue litmus is changed 
to red by acids; that yellow turmeric is not 
changed in color by acids; that brown turmeric is 
changed to yellow by acids. 

And from these demonstrations we draw the 
general conclusion, that acids change blue litmus to 
red and brown turmeric to yellow. We have also 
found, that acids or substances which change blue 
litmus to red, have a peculiar sour or acid taste. 

We have learned, that yellow turmeric is 
changed to brown by alkalies ; that red litmus is 
changed to blue by alkalies ; that blue litmus is not 
changed in color by alkalies. 

And from these demonstrations we draw the gen- 
eral conclusion, that alkalies change red litmus 
to blue, and yellow turmeric to brown. 

We have also found, that alkalies, or the sub- 
stances which change red litmus to blue, havea 
peculiar acrid or alkaline taste. 

We have learned, that these bodies have the 
faculty of neutralizing each other's power. 

Hence, acids restore colors that have been al- 
tered by alkalie, and alkalies restore colors that 
have been altered by acids. 





AMONG THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





A REVIEW LESSON. 
By L. SEELEY, Jr., Jena, Germany. 


After the geographical points were well fixed, 
the historical study of the Battle of Jena, for which 
an excursion was especially made, was taken up. 

Teacher. When did the battle of Jena take place? 

Pupils. The battle of Jena took place Oct. 14, 
1806. 

T. Between whom was the battle! 

P. The battle was between the French and the 
Prussians. 

T. Who commanded the French? 

P. Napoleon commanded the French. 

T. At what time did the battle begin where we 
stand ? 

P. The battle began here at 9 o'clock. 

T. What was the result? 

P. The Prussians were driven back to Close- 
witz. 

T. Describe the movements of Soult. 

P. Soult marched down the valley of the Saale 
as far as Golmsdorf, where he met the Prussians, 
and routed them. 

Who took his stand here? 

P. Napoleon took his stand here. 

T. Who was Napoleon? 

P. Napoleon was the Emperor of the French. 

T. Who commanded the Prussians? 

P. The Prussians were commanded by Hohen- 
lohe. 

Thus questions were asked which thoroughly 
fixed the positions of both armies, the time of the 
attack, the movements of the divisions, the result, 
and the line of retreat. Questions were repeated 
in different forms and in many ways, in order that 
the dullest pupil should not fail to understand. 

Having completed the study of this point, the 
line of march is taken up, following the direction of 
the retreat to Viergehuheiligen, where the Prus- 
sians made their final stand, and where the great 
battle was fought. This was about a mile farther 
on. Here the same course was followed as before. 
The positions were fixed. Lannes commanded the 
centre of the French, Ney the left, and Bernadotte 
the right. Soult, after defeating the Prussians at 
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Golmsdorf, effected a junction with the main army, 
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The Prussians charged upon the French at 11 
o’clock, but were thrown back with terrible loss. 
They repeated the charge with like result. The 
French then moved upon the enemy and completed 
the victory at 1 o’clock. The Prussians, shattered 
and ruined, fled in the direction of Weimar. 

The picture was made real and vivid. The pu- 
pils were called upon to point out with the finger 
the various positions and movements. The teacher 
by skillful questioning, drew out the facts from all 
sides. Review, review! That was she watchword, 
and that is the watchword of all German teaching. 
No question was put twice in the same form. The 
fact that the Saxons were isolated and took no 
part; that Napoleon had 200,000 men and Hohen- 
lohe but 128.000, were brought out; the conse- 
quences of the battle to Prussia and Germany were 
discussed ; the spirit of patriotism, inculcated in so 
many ways in Germany, was not omitted, and the 
opportunity was seized t» foster the love of *‘ Vater- 
land,”“so remarkable in Germany. 

When the work was completed, teachers and 
pupils went to a village near by and ate lunch to 
gether, thereby strengthening the bond between 
them. 

V. Review.—About a week later the teacher 
brought forward the class again and assigned them 
places at the blackboard, the board being spaced 
for each pupil to avoid confusion. At the com- 
mand of the teacher the pupils facei the board, 
chalk in hand ready to write. The answers were 
abbreviated and not in sentences, owing to lack of 
space, and to save time. 


a, PERSONS. 

Teacher. Who commanded the French? 

Pupils write. Napoleon. 

T. Who marched down the valley of the Saale 
to Golmsdorf? 

P. Soult. 

T. Who commanded the left division of the 
French at Vierzehuheiligen? 

P. Ney. 

T. Who commanded the Prussians? 

P. Hohenlohe. 


b. PLACES. 
T. Where did the Prussians take position at 
first? 
. Near Closewitz. 
. Where did Napoleon take position? 
On Landgrafen Berg. 
. Where did Soult defeat the Prussians? 
At Golmsdorf. 
Where did the final battle take place? 
At Vierzehubeiligen. 
TIME. 
When did the battle of Jena take place‘ 
. On Ovt. 14, 1866. 
. At what time did it begin? 
. Ata. M, 
T. At what time did the attack at Vierzehuheili- 
gen begin? 
P. AT11P. M. 
T. At what time did it end? 
P. At1P. M. 


At the completion of the writing the pupils who 
had remained in their seats as critics, criticised the 
answers, the spelling, etc. Errors are immediately 
erased and the work corrected. 


Teacher asks the questions again and receives 
short answers, the pupils not looking at the board. 
He then receives the aaswers in full sentences. 
Finally one pupil states an answer, and another 
forms the question belonging to it. 

This work is then erased, and the pupils rapidly 
sketch the prominent features of the surroundings 
of Jena, taking perhaps three minutes for it. Each 
pupil is provided with two colors of crayons besides 
the white—red to represent the French, and yellow 
to represent the Prussians. 

Teacher, Show the position of the French at 9 
P, M. 

Pupils indicate it on their maps with red crayon. 

T. Show the position of the Prussians at the 
same time. 


ry 
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Pupils indicate as before wi'h yellow crayon. 

T. Show the position of the French and Prus- 
sians at 11 A. M. 

Pupils erase the marks indicating the former 
positions, and move the armies forward. 


THE NEW EDUCATION AMONG THE PINES 
OF THE SOUTH. 








By MARGARET MORLEY. 





‘* What shall I do with these children,” was my 
thought as I stood for the first time before my 
school of young “ Crackers” in the Florida woods. 
Not all ‘Crackers ” either, but the exceptions were 
worse, if possible, being the offspring of consump- 
tive parents who had come to Florida to prolong 
their lives in the warm air of the pine woods. Nat- 
urally, springing from such a source, the children 
were narrow-chested and round shouldered. The 
consumptives on one hand, and the half-starved 
little ‘‘ Crackers ” on the other, offered a problem 
far from easy of solution. 

I was at once impressed with the feeling that 
their bodies needed more and better teaching than 
their minds. Their gait was awkward, their voices 
were high and weak and altogether they were as 
hopeless-looking a set of children as one ever un- 
dertook to teach. 

They knew nothing, of svho>l-life, and that was 
in my favor, as the course I decided to pursue was 
so unlike ordinary school teaching that my pupils, 
if they had had any exporienve with other teach- 
ers, might have found it difficult to believe they 
were in school at all. 

There were no ‘‘rules” —why should there be 
At home the children live without the constant 
fear of breaking rules and are no less easily con— 
trolled there than in school—more easily indeed, I 
doubt if a child endures so many puvishments in 
all his life at. home as fall to the lot of most small 
folks in tive years of schooling. 

Whispering was not prohibited, consequently 
there was none. Eversbo.ly had something to do 
and was anxious to do it. 

If a pupil wished to leave the room he did so qui- 
etly, without asking permission, and returned 
quickly, because he preferred ris school work to 
play. There was so little feeling of compulsory 
confinement that I have seen more thin one small 
boy take slate and pencil and go out under the 
pines to do hissums when the heat or the flies 
troubled him in the school house. 

From the beginning, I devoted one-sixth of the 
time to physical training -formative gymnastics, 
standing, w.:lking, and voice culture. Each morn- 
ing upon the opening of school we gave ten min- 
utes to this work. In the middle of the forenoon 
ten minutes more and before dismissal at noon a 
third ten minutes. 

The first ten minutes was usually devoted to an- 
alyzing and practising sounds, ani making float- 
ing motions of the arms—motions taught by all 
Delsartean teachers and so beautiful in themselves 
that the ugliest arm becomes beautiful by the grace 
of its motion. 

During the second ten minutes, when the chil- 
dren were wearied with sitting and staying in the 
house, they practiced standing erect and walking 
backwards to accustom the foot to descend on the 
ball first ; or they raised the arms to the level of 
the shoulders, and tried to see who could throw 
them back until the hands met behind and bent 
over backwards ; and they shouted and sounded 
bugle calls by pursing up the lips and expelling the 
breath in a way that made a perfect imitation of 
the sound of the bugle, while it gave the best of 
lung and throat gymnastics. 

During the third ten minutes the children shook 
their hands, then their whole bodics, until they 
were as limber as eels. They liked to perform this 
exercise, following which the beautiful rhythm of 
the arm motions came of its own accord. 

The children did not, of course, know what was 





being done to them, but they enjoyed trying who 
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could stand the straightest and walk the best; and 
when one by one, they caught the rhythm of the 
esthetic gymnastics their delight knew no bounds. 
“Tt feels so good,” ‘‘I have no bones,” ‘‘I feel like 
rubber,” ‘‘ It makes me want to fly,” they said. 

Gymnastic time was the favorite part of the day 
—especially with the older girls, who soon began 
to see they were shuffling off some of their awk- 
wardness and taking on motions which they felt 
to be beautiful. Even a ‘‘Cracker” girl likes to 
make a graceful bow when she has occasion to 
make any at all. 

As the pupils were of different sizes and differ- 
ently proportioned lengths, each one did his gym- 
nastics independently of the others, and the room 
as a whole seemed to be in dire confusion, though 
eich individual was doing the one thing right for 
him todo. Thus, I think, a school-room ought to 
look. Boys and girls cannot be made in sets like 
knives and forks. 

The children’s voices formed the most difficult 
factor in the problem. No two pupils could strike 
the same key —it took long practice before the 
school could, as a whole, sustain a given note. Ii 
was with astonishing facility, however, that even 
the youngest pupils learned the formation of sounds. 
As soon as they knew the names and positions of 
the organs they could tell how a new sound was 
made—that is, what organs were used, their posi- 
tions, and whether the sound required voice. 
When the children had been at work six weeks, 
came our ‘* Little Rebel Generals,” twin boys of 
thirteen—small for their age, but supple as In- 
dians. They had never worn a shoe, their clothes, 
nothing but gingham waists and woolen trousers, 
in no way constrained their motions. They had 
lived all their lives in a tent with their father, who 
weat about the country working at bridges, wells, 
etc. They could not read or write a word, They 
could hit a mark with a rifle at long range, or stil 
a boat with the best. Their names were Stonewall 
Jackson and R bert E, Lee. They laughed long 
and loud at their own first efforts at esthetic gym- 
nastics, but in three days the unfettered limbs of 
the * Little Rebel Generals” had caught the 
rhythm of the beautiful motions, and accom- 
plished more than those who had worked six 
weeks. 

The children had a habit of carrying their school 
into the woods with them and. the little girls were 
so fond of the floating arm motions, which they 
called flying, that upon the dismissal of school 
they all flew away home, floating their arms up 
and down and running along with a peculiar danc- 
ing motion to keep time with their wings. It was 
a pretty sight. It so happened that the smallest 
boy could make the best bugle note and he usually 
accompanied the flying girls, his bugle sounds re 
turning long after his small form was lost among 
the trees. 

1 taught the school but three months, and in 
that time the children learned to use consonants 
sufficiently well to distinguish their speech from 
that of the other people of the place. 

The children learned dialogues and short pieces, 
and spent as much time in reciting as in reading. 
At first they made no gestures and an attempt to 
force them to do so showed the bad use of that plan. 
They were let alone, and as day by day their read- 
ing and reciting grew more expressive they were 
unconsciously led into making gestures. The fre- 
quency of their recitations and gymnastics removed 
also the embarrassment they at first felt, and when 
the time came for lessons on bowing, the children 
showed as little self-consciousness as they did for 
the gymnastic exercises, 

And so at the end of three months of physical 
training the children went home erect, high-chested 
and free in movement, much more graceful in walk 
and bow, sweeter voiced in talk and song, and with 
the breath of life so much stronger than when they 
came that we all felt that their successful arith- 
metic and geography lessons were of little impor 
tance when compared with the improvement in 
their appearance and the gain in breuth and blood 
which would enable them to grow brain power for 





further use. 
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VOICE TRAINING. 


of a Lesson Given by Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker to the 
Ra Trainio wy »ok Uo. Normal School, Sept. 22, 
1885. Reported by Martha Fleming. 





The lesson began with exercises for placing of 
voice. Teacher at piano: ‘Sing ah” down the 
scale. Repeat, growing softer and softer at each 
repetition. By this practice less force is required, 
there is less contraction of the throat, and, there- 
fore, less danger of hurting the voice. Only the 
inner edges of the vocal chords vibrate in this, ! 
which requires greater skill. 

Next exercise was giving the stroke of the gloitis. 

Teacher made the class listen attentively to the! 
sound, as given by herself. 
open. Sing with gladness Strike it directly. 
Many people strike below the pitch and then come 
up toit. Uncultivated voices always make their 


’ 


attack in this wavering way. Aim at precision of | 


attack ” 

Physical exercises were then given to the class. 
‘Class rise. Sit again.” Now, come into military 
position as you rise, and do not fix your-elf in it 
after rising. Let your jackets alone, and do not 
stop to arrange your overskirts. Keep out of the 
atmosphere of fuss. Teacher illustrates this. 

Return to voice work. Teacher made a drawing 
of the roof of a mouth and tounge, representing 
the position of the tongue inthe mouth. The pupils 
were told to bring small hand glasses and observe 
their own mouths. All the pupils had small paper 
knives, which had been made by themselves in the 
workshop. I noticed that many of these knives 
were cut large enough at the handle to keep the 
teeth open the prescribed distance, thus serving a 
double purpose. ‘‘ Lay the knife as far back on 
the tongue as you can with comfort. Hold the 
tongue flat in the mouth. Sing ah down the scale 
from scale to scale until you can sing without a 
quiver of the tongue. This is one of the first things 
to be done in improving quality of voice. 

“Why should the tongue come up the moment 
you begin to sing if it should stay down?” Why 
does it not do the right thing naturally? “Swal- 
low.” ‘* What do you observe?” ‘The back of 
the tongue rises.” The tongue is in such constant 
use in swallowing that the muscles that raise the 
back of the tongue grow strong at the expense of 
the one that lowers it. Energy flows in the accus 
tomed channels, and along the line of the least re- 
sistance. ‘‘It is just as natural to produce voice 
as it is to swallow, and [ do not see why the mus- 
cles act unnaturally in the one case. and naturally 
in the other {” Babies and small children use the 
throat in a normal ma2ner ; as they grow older and 
imitate the bad models by which they are surround- 
ed,or are made self-conscious by flattery and bad 
teaching, the wrong action begins. If children 
were surrounded by excellent singers and accus- 
tomed to singing from the first they would have 
less difficulty. We begin too late with them. A mis- 
taken notion has prevailed that the training of the 
voice should not be begun under eighteen years of 
age, whereas, if proper care is used, children can 
sing from earliest youth, and by the constant, ju- 
dicious use of the voice, retain the flexibility, and 
freedom of muscular use that onc> lost is with such 
difficulty recovered. 


Class then took their reading books. The selec- 
tion chosen was Dicken’s description of Dolly Var- 
den’s father. Several read without calliug forth 
any criticism from the teacher, Then came the 
general criticism: ‘‘ No expression on the faces. 
A general sinking down. No animation.” The 
last reader was then asked to criticise herself. ‘I 
suppose I did not read with the right expression.” 
The teacher objected strongly to the “ right ex- 
pression.” ‘* You did not feel the right thought.” 
The whole attitude of the class is depressed. You 
must not attempt to say one thing with your 
mouth, and then make it a lie with all the rest of 
your body.” That is what is often called intelli- 
gent reading. ‘* How can I hear what you say, 
when what you are, is thundering in my ears ?” 
The next reader read the sentence, ‘ Carts went 
rumbling by,” giving *‘ by” a dull, minor inflection. 








“Hold the mouth! 








Teacher worked to get the inflection up, showing 
that unless there is an interval of five tones, the 
inflection is minor. ‘This should be bright and 
joyous. You hear these minor inflections every- 
where. We are exhorted from the pulpit to enter 
into the joys of heave» in the saddest, most sep- 
ulchral of tones.” 

The next young lady was told that ‘to interest 
others the first requisite is to be interested your- 

self. She showed in conversation that she had the 
, thought, while she failed to express it, the moment 
she began to read. Best elocution teachers send 
you to children for best inflections. Children 
, know how to emphasize. Why could this girl not 
express the thought in her mind ¢” The question 
was left with the class to be answered next time. 





LESSONS IN ZOOLOG yr. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 





STRUCTURE OF BIRDS. 


Have the breast-bone, backbone, ribs, and bones 
of legs and wings to show the scholars. 

Draw attention to the shape of the breast-bone of 
flying birds; that it is keel shaped, and has depres- 
sion on each side of the keel. 

Call attention to the breadth of the wing of a 
flying bird as compared with its size when stripped 
of its feathers. Refer to the strength and size of 
the muscles in the blacksmith'’s arm, and the rea- 
son. Speak of the great amount of strength neces- 
sary to enable the bird to fly, and consequently 
the large muscles needed. Tell them the depres 
sions on each side of the breast bone give the 
needed room for the large muscles. 

If convenient, show picture of the breast-bone of 
an ostrich; if not, state that the ostrich has no 
keel on his breast-bone, and consequently but little 
muscle; have them judge why. 

Have them notice the differenve in the size of 
the legs of running and fiying birds. The parts 
that require the most exertion always being larger 
and stronger. 

Speak of the reason of the failures in attempting 
to make wings for the use of man. Man’s whole 
structure would need to he altered, for as man is so 
much heavier, he would require enormous muscles 
and a very deep keel to his breast-bone to make 
room for them. 

Things that floatand fly in the air must neces- 
sarily be very light. Try the experiment with 
light and heavy things in the air. Speak of bal- 
loons and soap-bubbles. Tell them of the peculiar 
contrivance to render the bird’s body as light as 
possible. When he takes the air into his lungs it 
does not stop there, but some of it passes on into 
sacs and cells, and even into many of the bones 
which are hollow for that purpose. Show them 
the hollow bones. Refer to life-boats, which have 
air-chambers to make them light and keep them 
from sinking. Speak of the eagle and the penguin, 
in which the air only goes into their thigh bones; 
let them tell the reason. 

Have them notice the backbone, and state why 
it is composed of so many smal: bones. 

Illustrate from the objects«r drawing how the 
bones of the wings answer to the bones of the front 
legs in animals, and arms and hands in man. 

Dwell upon the beautiful and wonderful adapta- 
tion of structure to use. 





BOTANY IN AUTUMN.. 





Nearly all the text-books on Botany with which 
I am acquainted recommend that this study be be 
gun in winter. One of the reasons assigned for 
this being that the student may thus become famil- 
iar with botanical nomenclature from the text- 
book, and have it ready to apply by the time the 
flowers of spring have made their appearance. It 
is needless to say that this learning the name be- 
fore the thing is presented violates an important 
principle of teaching. ‘‘ Never give a name until 
the necessity for it is seen.” First things, then 
names. Much of the aversion to this study is, 





doubtless, owing to this very unnatural way of 
presenting it, for in botany, preéminently, the 
name is uninteresting, but the thing is most inter- 
esting. The Rev. Samuel Jones, the Southern re- 
vivalist, is credited with saying, ‘“‘I do not like 
botany nor theology, but I love flowers and relig- 
ion.” Without discussing this sentiment we may 
remark that probably botany was presented to the 
reverend gentleman as above suggested. 

Another reason given why we should begin this 
study in the spring is, that spring flowers are, asa 
rule, more simple in structure, and, hence, more 
easy of apalysis than their gorgeous sisters of 
autumn’s train. This is a valid reason, but not of 
itself sufficient to overbalance the reasons in favor 
of presenting the subject in autumn. 

In most of the States north of Mason and Dixon's 
Line there are no flowers before the last of April 
or early in May, and none in abundance before the 
latter part of May. Astbe majority of our schools 
in which this branch is taught close in June, this 
gives no time for learning the structure of the 
plant and of the flower by actual observation, and 
very little time for analysis. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that even though spring plants be simple in 
structure and easy of analysis, they are not ob- 
tainable, in a very considerable extent of our land. 
The teachers mut fail back upon cultivated plants, 
sparing in blossom and in fruit, or he must teach 
botany without plants, a task more difficult than 
that demanded by the Egyptian taskmaster of his 
Israclitish bondsm in. 

Again, many of the flowers found in early spring 
may be found early in the autumn. To-day, the 
last summer's day, I saw the buttercup and the 
dandelion. Those that remain not with us, the 
violets and the arbute, bel mg rather to the realm of 
the poet and present no difficulty to the botanist 
who has been trained on autumn flowers. 

In the spring, the fields and woodlands are 
damp, the weather variable, and the habitats of 
many plants almost inaccessible. In the au- 
tumn the days are warm and bright, the fields 
are dry, and botanizing a pleasure. Many speci- 
mens may now be carefully taken up, transplanted 
to the school-room, and prove a source of pleasure 
and profit. 

Do we wish to study leaf-forms! We have now, 
the leaves fully developed, and painted in glowing, 
colors ready for transfer to our portfolio, there to 
be kept for ready reference. 

But, further, in autumn we have, also, the fruit 
of the plant, a most important part, (I had almost 
written the most important part), and one quite ig 
nored in much of our botany teaching. Import- 
ant, as being an interesting branch of the study, 
and also, important as being an essential part, 
many plants being capable of analysis and classifi- 
cation, only by means of their fruits. How nar- 
row the signification of the word fruit to most 
minds! How many think of the fruit of the dan- 
delion or of the cabbage! What farmer is ac- 
quainted with the fruit of the turnip other than in 
the sowing! Yet how much more important in 
some respects its fruit than is ite esculent root 
which he values most. In the case of trees usually 
the fruit is more conspicuous than the flower, the 
blossom. 


To sum up these crudely put suggestions, if one 
would teach botany by natural methods, fr.m the 
plant, autumn is the best time to begin. If one, 
would study the plant in all its parts, the root, the 
stem, the leaf, the flower, the fruit, autumn 1s the 
only time to do so. If one wishes to study it 
afield, autumn is the pleasantest time. If one de 
sires to imbue one’s pupils with a liking for a 
naturally fascinating study, autumn is the proper 
time. Pupils enter upon their school-work after 
their summer excursions with minds teeming with 
information from observation, that the skillful 
teacher can readily make ayailable. 

It is true that the golden-rods, the sun-flowers, 
the asters of our autumn days are somewhat diffi- 
cult of classification, but for the study of structure 
they are fully as useful as the — of spring and 
more interesting. 
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TABLE TALK. 





Cannot some way be found to get rid of : 
“The man who strikes a brimstone match 
To light a bad cigar, 
As he steps into the stairway from 
An elevated car. 


He puffs a cloud of nasty smoke, 
And doesn’t seem to care, 

If half a dozen ladies are 
Behind him on the stair.” 


Of course this applies to this city, but a similar nui- 
sance is met with in all parts of our country. Thereis 
no objection to a man who does not interfere with the 
rights of another, while he is doing what he pleases ; 
but it is not necessary to the pursuit of life, liberty or 
happiness that a man should make a smoke stack of 
himself in public. Taking pure air from our noses and 
mouths is stealing, but filling them with nasty tobacco 
smoke is downright, illegal coercion. 

* *# 
+ 

Mr. J. I. Burrill of Portsmouth, Neb., thinks that the 
reason so many young men make failures in life, is that 
all their originality has been destroyed during their 
school days. They have been drilled upon definitions 
and principles, and crammed for examinations, but no 
original ideas have been allowed to spring up in their 
minds. After the process called education has ended 
they go out into life with no power to think for them- 
selves. Their only capital is the antiquated wares of 
the school-room which finds no market iv the working 
world. 

bald 

Deak Epitor.—In your JOURNAL of Sep.12th, a fellow- 
teacher aptly defends the teachers against the charge 
of obtaining books on the cost of the publishers. Now, 
I would like to say a word to you, which you may pub- 
lish if you deem worth while. 

You, as well as many other editors, give premiums 
for newsubscribers It is well. I wish your JOURNAL 
were in the hands of every teacher. Now, we have 
here a Superintendent who has a way of getting books 
without pay. The first year he worked for a certain 
Journal, a monthly, $2.00 a year, { think, and received 
quite a number of subscribers so as to receive a ‘““Web- 
ster’s Unabridged.” Being told that some were readers 
of your paper, he said, ‘‘It is a good paper, but this is 
one of our home papers which we should patronize. 
It is fully as good.” Isent for ita year. One number 
of your JOURNAL is of more aid to me, than the whole 
year of the other. But what was my surprise to find, 
that next year he was in the field for another journal of 
the same stamp, receiving a treatise on law, (he being 
a lawyer), as premium. Many teachers changed, for it 
if a fine thing to be on good terms with a superintend- 
ent, else your certificate would not be renewed. 

This may be an extreme case, nevertheles it is true 
and shows that teachers are very often the book-buyers 
of the superintendent or principal. 


- READING CIRCLES. 





The success or failure of the Reading Circle in any 
county depends chiefly upon the zeal and tact of the 
county manager, and it is especially encouraging that 
nearly all of the county superintendents are’so hearty 
in their support of the movement. The Reading Circle 
has come to stay. It has great possibilities for good. It 
costs the teachers some money, and requires much 
earnest work. It will not grow up in a day, nor die in 
a night, and we shall be greatly mistaken if this move- 
ment does not widen and deepen until all the schools 
and all the homes of our state shall be benefited by it.— 
N. W. Journal of Education. 

The Educational Courant (Ky.) prints the following 
excellent hints, which it would be well for all interested 
in this important movement to take note of : 

What officers are necessary for a local circle? 

Only such as are necessary to keep up the organiza- 
tion, if there is an organized local circle. It is advisable 
to meet occasionally and to discuss the matter read, if it 
can be done conveniently, but it is not necessary to do 
so. To save expense, each county should have some 
one to attend to the correspondence, to get the books, 
and to make reports, This is the only necessary officer. 

What arrangements can be made for procuring the 
books needed ? 

The local secretary or some other officer of the circle 
should ascertain the number of books wanted, and 
either send the list to the publishers, or the whole list to 


the General Secretary, who wili fill it. All books should 


be sent for at one time so as to save expense of freight. 
A large package can be sent more cheaply than a small 
one. Books must be paid for on delivery or when 
ordered. 

When should the fee be collected ? 

The fee must be paid in advance, so that certificates 
may be issued to the members. 

The following questions have been proposed to the 
Illinois Reading Circle. Our readers will find them 
helpful in fixing important points in the mind. 

1. Define intellect, sensibility, will, and give illustra- 
tions showing that you clearly understand your defini- 
tions. ; 

2. When the wise teacher wants to lead the child up 
to a resolution, what order does he always observe ? 

8. How do memory and imagination assist the 
teacher ? 

4. Have you clear ideas of the meaning of the words 
comparing, abstracting, judging, generalizing and 
reasoning? Express your ideas, 

5. Why is a learned man not always an educated 
man? 

6. As the teacher cannot give the pupil an education, 
what is he to do? 

7. Why does the process of education, especially in 
our graded schools, not make all children alike? Give 
illustrations. 

8. State clearly the difference between special and 
general education. 

9. Hewett says: 
method.” Why? 

10. State four fundamental truths of Pedagogy. 

11, Who has no business to attempt to teach? 


‘*Rarely or never adopt a good 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


AN AUTUMN EXERCISE. 
I. 
THE GREETING. 
(Lf used at an afternoon gathering, wherever the word “night” 
is used, substitute “day.” 
Dear parents and friends, we greet you to-night, 
With words of good-cheer and with songs of delight. 
We come from the valley of innocent joy ; 
We know not the cares that the heart may annoy. 
It is the glad occasion, when both the o.d and young 
In one loud voice of harmony, send up their grateful 
song. 
Welcome, welcome is the greeting 
Which this night we give our friends ; 
Joyous, joyous is the meeting, 
Which your kindly presence lends, 
Love is still our richest treasure, 
Casting out all earth-born fear ; 
Let the smile of heartfelt pleasure 
Beam on all wlio gather here. 


I. 
OUR SHEAVES. 


All in concert: 
Back from the forest we’re bringing our sheaves, 
Armfuls of posies and bright autumn leaves ; 
Happy are we, though the chill wind may blow, 
The herald of winter in garments of snow. 


ITI. 
THE SEASONS. 
(Four children represent the seasons. They may have banners 


bearing the names of the seasons, if desired. The arrangement 
of the verses may be varied to suit the time of representation. ] 


Winter.—The little snowflakes come 
When the singing-birds are dumb, 
And fill the empty nest ; 
And the frost upon the pane, 
Mimic ferns and bearded grain, 
And the blossoms we love best. 


Spring.—The pretty wind-flowers rise 
With an air of sweet surprise, 
When the laughing spring 
Calls the crocus from its sleep, 
Bids the grass begin to creep, 
And the sparrows sing. 


Summer.—The daisies’ lint-white flocks 
Push and jostle ; and the locks 
Of the barberry shine, 
When the mosses’ fringes spread, 
And the dodder’s jeweled thread 





Autumn.—When the autumn walks abroad, 
Torches of the golden-rod 
Burn the livelong day ; 
And the birds are flying far 
When witch-hazel’s yellow star 
Lends its little ray. 
Mary A. PREscorTT. 


IV. 
THE LESSON OF THE WHEAT. 
[The frst scholar holds some blades of wheat. The second a 
handful of wheat-stalks:. The thirdan ear of wheat in blossom. 
The fourth some full, ripe ears.] 
First Scholar : 
First the blade— 

Out in the field I found, 

Shooting above the ground, 

Just down beneath my feet, 

These two small blades of wheat. 

(Shows them.) 


All in concert : . 
And don’t you surely know, 
When these begin to grow, 
It is because the seed was planted down 
below. 


Second scholar: 
I found beside my walks, 
These higher stems and stalks. 
(Shows them.) 
The sap within supplied 
Long leaves on either side. 
All in concert : 
And don’t you sucely know, 
As fresh and green they grow, 
It is because the seed was planted down 
below ? 


Third scholar : 
Here is the ear— 
I found and bring you here 
(Shows it.) 
This young aud tender ear ; 
Each perfect grain beneath 
Its nice protecting sheath. 


All in. concert : 
And don’t you surely know, 
As strong and full they grow, 
It is because the seed was planted down 
below ? 


Fourth scholar : 
After that the full corn in the ear. 
I bring the full, ripe wheat. 
(Shows them.) 
Dew rain, and summer heat,— 
Whether we rose or slept,— 
O’er them their care have kept. 


All in concert : 
* And don’t you surely know, 

Though these have made them grow, 

It is because the seed was planted down 
below ? 

And we shall surely know, 

When heavenly graces grow, 

It is because the seed was planted down 
below ! 


Mary B. C. SLADE, in Wide Awake. 


V. 
HARVEST TREASURES. 

[For one, two, three, or six speakers, as may be deemed bes 
They sbould be the oldest scholars in the primary department. | 
We gather round our Eastern shrine, 

And sang our songs of gladness ; 
The resurrection of the spring 
Dispelled the winter's sadness. 


The sun and rain prepared the ground, 
The seeds fulfilled its mission : 

Each tender blade looked up to Him 
Who gives the glad fruition. 


Then, when the summer days were long, 
And earth was full of beauty, 
We gathered, once again, to sing 
Of Hope and Love and Duty. 
With joyful praise we come again 
Our harvest treasures bringing ; 
Thanksgiving hymns from grateful hearts 








Makes the meadows fine, 


Through all the land are ringing, 
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The storehouse and the barns are filled 

With autumn’s goiden treasure, 
The Giver of the increase sends 

His biessings without measure. 
And as upon our harvest shrine 

We lay each small oblation, 
We'll look to Him, who gave us all, 

In grateful adoration. 

—DAYSPRING. 





VI. 
TIME ENOUGH. 

(To be recited by boy or giri.) 
Two little squirrels, out in the sun, — 
One gatheree nuts, the other had none ; 
‘“ Time enough yet,” his constant refrain, 
“ Summer is still just on the wane.” 
Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate : 
He roused him at last, but he roused him too late ; 
Down fell the snow from a pitiless cloud, 
And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 
Two little boys in a school-room were placed : 
One always perfect, the other disgraced ; 
‘‘ Time enough yet for learning,” he said, 
“| will climb, by and by, from the foot to the head.” 


Listen, my friends ; their locks are turned gray; 
One, as a governor, sitteth to-day ; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days, as of yore. 
Two kinds of people we meet every day ; 

One is at work, the other at play. 

Living uncared for, dying un nown, 

The busiest hive hath ever a drone. 





VIL 
THE LEAVES AND THE WIND. 
(TO BE RECITED.) 
“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day— 
“Come o’er the meadows with me and play ; 
Put on your dresces of red and gold,— 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all ; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs that they kuew : 


“ Cricket, good-bye, we’ve been friends so long! 
Little brook, sing us your parting song,— 

Say you are sorry to see us go ; 

Ah, you will miss us, right well we know. 


“Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 

Mother will keep you from harm and cold : 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade ?” 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves went ; 

Winter had called them, and they were content. 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 
—GEORGE COOPER. 


Vii. 
(ALL IN CONCERT.) 
Downward sinks the setting sun, 
Soft th e evening shadows fall ; 
Light is flying, 
Day is dying, 
Darkness stealeth over all. 
Good-night ! 


We are indebted for these selections to “The Little Folks 
Speaker,” published by Ward & Drummond, New York. 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1, Name three of the greatest benefactors our country 
has produced. 

®. Three of the best writers. 

3. Three of the greatest soldiers. 

4. Three of the most eloquent orators. 

5. Three of the best poets. 

6. Three most distinguished artists. 

1, Three of the greatest statesmen. 





+> 
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LIVE ANSWERS. 


|. The three greatest wonders of this country are the 
‘agara Falls, Mammoth Cave, and the Brooklyn 
4 The men who receive the largest salaries for servi- 
Mndered are the presidents of our largest life fusur- 
companies, « % 4 


8. A boy can always tell what business or profession 
he will succeed in by studying his tastes. These are de- 
veloped very early. 

4. There are three political parties in this county, the 
Democratic, the Republican, and the Prohibition. It is 
difficult to tell what is the difference between the first 
two. The Republican party claims to be the party of 
reform, but we have had no President of late years who 
has advocated more strenuously Civil Service Reform 
than President Cleveland. Both parties are divided in 
sentiment among themselves concerning the silver 
question and tariff reform. The Prohibition is work- 
ing to put down the greatest evil that now exists in the 
United States, that of intemperance, by legislative 
action. 





A STRING OF PEAKLS. 


; They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
—JEAN INGELOW. 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection.—W™M. COWPER. 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set. 
—JameEs RUSSELL LOWELL. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
There's worth as sure among the poor 
As e’er adorned the highest station, 
And minds as just as theirs, we trust, 
Whose claims are but of rank’s creation. 
—Cnas. SWAIN. 
A true life must be simple in all its elements.—Hor- 
ACE GREELY. 
Time writes no wrinkles on the brow of eternity.— 
Bishop HEBER. 
Every day is the best day in the year.—R. W. EmeEr- 
SON. 
The great art of life consists in fortitude and persever- 
ance.—Sir W. Scort. 
Education is not confined to books. 
a great school.—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
The best laid plans are daily sacrificed because some- 
body is ‘‘ behind time.”--FREEMAN Hunt. 
The talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without thought of fame.--Lone- 
FELLOW. 


The world is 





A sneer, a shrug, a whisper low, 
They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed bow ! 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 
They pierce the mail of the great and brave ; 
Vain 1s the buckler of wisdom or pride 
To turn the pitiless point aside ; 
The lip may curl with a careless smile, 
Bat the beart drips blood, drips blood the while. 
Ah, me! what hearts have been broken, 
What rivers of blood have been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word ! 





O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


—In MEMORIAM, 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads— 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain ; 
"Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts his tossing name. 

A moment in the British camp, 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peop of day. 








—From The Song of Marjon’s men, 


HONORING GREATNESS. 





DECLAMATION. 


It has sometimes been said that the world knows 
nothing of its .greatest men, but some men not great 
are treated with wonderful consideration. For instance 
a pugilist saloon-keeper in the Quaker City fought an- 
other pugilist saloon-keeper, and on his return to the 
city founded by William Penn was met by a crowd of 
admirers. In fact, his admirers were numbered by hun- 
dreds. Cleopatra, when she sailed up the Cyndus to 
meet the great Antony, could hardly have traveled in 
more state ; Horatius, when he returned from keeping 
the bridge over the Tiber, did not arouse more admi- 
ration. A cheering crowd met this pugilist when the 
train stopped ; a band of music played “Hail to the 
chief who in triumph advances”; a band of enthusias- 
tic friends lifted him bodily from bis feet and bore him 
aloft on their shoulders to a splendid carriage drawn by 
four prancing horses; a body guard of 800 devoted 
fellow citizens followed the carriage down the main 
street of the city ; directly in front of his chariot ran a 
goodly number of the youth of the city, making con- 
stant proclamation that the great man was cowing. 
At one corner of the street three maidens were noticed 
waving their bandkerchiefs to the hero, who bowed to 
them in return. Thus came the pugilist saloon—keeper 
home. 

What docsthis mean? What would the good William 
Penn have thought, if he had seen an ovation like 
this tendered to a prize fighter? There is many a man 
who has done the world great service who has had no 
ovation during his entire lifetime. Do we then think 
more of prize fighters than we do of philanthropists? 

But let us stop a moment. Who were these people 
who thus honored the pugilist saloon-keeper? Look 
into the crowd and see. Not such were they who hon- 
ored Washington, and Lincoln, and Garfield when they 
entered Philadelphia. From this we learn that it 
makes a great difference who pays one a compliment 
Those who honored the pugilist were men of little stand- 
ing in Philadelphia. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





In addition to the cholera, Spain has suffered from dis- 
astrous rains. It came down in torrents, and the rivers 
overflowed their banks, causing immense destruction of 

roperty and the loss of many lives. The Segura River and 

he Lorca Canal, which runs by Cartagena, rose rapidly 
until the water was seven feet deep around the walls of the 
city. Houses, trees, and dead animals were carried out to 
- by the raging flood, which stretches fora mile around 
the city. 


The people of Montreal are affected with two evils—the 
small-pox, and an ignorant population who prefer small 
pox to vaccination. The ignorance, obstinacy, and stupidit 
of a portion of the French population is worthy of the dar 
oan. Tt seems wonderful that any person could be un- 
willing to avoid catching and spreading a loathsome dis- 
ease. 


anic in Palermo, and 
thirty thousand persons fled from the city. The advance 
of the disease was unprecedented. In four days the daily 
mortality rose from 3 to 185. Two or three nights before 
there was a grand illumination and universal celebration in 
honor of the ap ce of the vision of a saint bearing the 
assurance that the epidemic would soon disappear. After 
this the people commenced mobbing the sanitary officers 
whenever an attempt was made to disinfect places where the 
disease prevailed. In view of these facts it was not remark- 
able that the epidemic increased with frightful rapidity. 


Where Roumania ? 


The Sultan isinapuzzle He dvesn’t know what to do, 
or which way to turn. Nothing so clearly proves the de 
cadence of Turkey as the weakness and irresolution now 
prevailing at Constantinople. 


The peculiarity of the time is slack allegiance to a party 
as a party. Real men have become tired of being led about 
by the nose. The only party to which they always belon 
is that which represents the public welfare. Sometimes it 
is democratic and sometimes republican. 


There is no doubt that the temperance question is one of 
the great questions of the day. ll good men are united in 
deploring the evils of drunkenness, and thousands of men 
who vy use liquor themselves are hear*ily in favor 
of restricting the sale of it, and even of probibiting its sale 
where such a measure can be carried into effect. 


a a . ~~ a one a D evelntion seems to 
e n the minds of the Fren people about eve 
fifteen years, and after any particular regime has lasted 
that length of time the country begins to ripe for and to 
desire a change. The Consulate and the First Empire lasted 
fifteen yoame, the Restoration exactly fifteen years more: 
then Louis niiupe hed his turn for eighteen years. Na- 
—> ItlL. held throne during nineteen years. The 
Republic has now lasted fifteen years. 


The work on Flood Rock at Hell Gate has been going on 
for years, out of sight and out of mind of most everybody ; 
but at lenght everyth was in readiness an‘ on Saturday, 
the 10th, Raqveseet eleven, the 300,000 pounds of ex- 
plosives was touched off. The shock was felt for several 
miles, and the rock that has so long blocked the East River 
Channel was thrown out of its place. 


The cholera recently caused a 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
In Nervous Diseases. 





Dr, Henry, New York, says: ‘‘1n nervous diseases, | 
know ofno preparation to equal it,” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 








FOREIGN. 


When the Education Act of 1870 was 
there was accommodation for 1,878, scholars in the 
English and Welsh schools. From the returns lately pre- 
sented to Parliament on Aug. 31, 1884, there was accommo- 
dation for 4,826.738 children. The total increase of school 
places is 2,948,154. Of these, 1,490,174 have been provided 
by school boards ; therefore 1,457,980 have been provided 
by the supporters of the voluntary system. The total num- 
ber of seats provided at the present time in voluntary 
schools is 3,336,564. These require an annual contribution 
from voluntary sources of 2,814,725, 

CONNECTICUT. 

A teachers’ meeting was held at Stafford Springs, Oct. 1. 
Miss J. T. Cunningham illustrated primary arithmetic 
methods with aclass. Hon. C. D. Hine and Principal Car- 
roll spoke on primary reading and writing. A similar 
meeting was held in Hebron, Oct. 2, the speakers being 
Hon. C. D. Hine, Secretary of State Board; Principal 
Cooley, of Windsor Locks, on writing; Principal Somes, of 
Danielsonville, on Geography ; Principal Willard, of Col- 
chester, on Advanced Reading, and Miss Hutchins of W illi- 
mantic, on Numbers. 

he Teachers’ Association of Colchester was addressed 
Oct. 3 by Hon. C. D. Hine on Reading for Teachers. 

The teachers of Willimantic met Oct. 7, and listened toa 
paper on won by Mr. Geo. H. Tracy, Principal of Bacon 
Academy, Colchester. Also a paper on Language, by Miss 
H. A. Luddington, from the State Normal School, and an 
address by Secretary Hine. ‘ 

The semi-annual menting of the New London Count 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Willimantic, Nov. 20. 

The thirty-nmth annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teacher’ Association, will be held in Hartford, Cct. 29-31. 
The meeting on Friday morning, Oct. 30, will be held in 
three sections, as follows : High School Section. Under the 
charge of J. D. nny Principal ot the High School, 
Bridgeport. Grammar School Section. Under the charge 
of A. P. Somes, Superintendent of Schools, Danielsville. 
Primary School Section. Under thech of C. F. Carroll, 
Principal, State Normal School. The following are t 
names of some of the speakers: Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York. Prof. A. 8. Bickmore, Museum of Natural History 
Central ‘Park, New York. Hon, C. D. Hine, Secretar of 
the State Board of Education. H. H. Smith, Principal of 
the Connecticut Literary Institute, Suffield. Mrs. D. E. 
Heath, Boston, Mass. G, B, Fisher, Superintendent of 
Schools, Weymouth, Mass. G. A. Littlefie d, Superintend- 
ent of School, Newport, R.I. H. E. Holt, Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. For further par- 
ticulars address either of the following officers: M. S. 
Crosby, President, Waterbury ; C. L. Amés, Corresponding 
Secretary, Plantsville: Esther C. Perry, Recording Secre 
tary, Hartford; F. A. Bracket, Treasurer, Bristol. 


LOWA. 


The State Normal School of Cedar Falls is in a véry pros- 
rous condition, and has a membership of about 300. 
“he model school is under the management of Miss Lillian 
Bartlett, formerly director of Hawthorn’s Kindergarten, 
Des Moines. Miss Bartlett has hala thorough course in 
Kindergarten work, and a successful year’s work in the 
Model Bhool is anticipated. 

Prof. Hall is ipretiqating : the subject of Perspective 
Drawing, and will doubtless be prepared to publish a book 
on this subject some day. The field is an inviting and 
needy one. His system of book-keeping is rapidly gaining 
in favor, and he hes quite a class of students in this subject 
who take lessons by mail. 

Miss S. Laura Ensign is preparing Outlines of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History, which her students are 
anxiously awaiting, in the belief that they will be as good 
as her Outlines on United States History. 

Last spring term Miss McGovern offered a prize to that 
first year student who should write out the best *‘ develo 
ment” lesson. The committee were County Supt. Church- 
ill, and two county teachers, Their decision awarded the 
prize to Joseph McMahon. The prize was a most excellent 
one, being a volume of Shakespeare’s complete works. 


ILLINOIS. 


On Saturday, Sept. 19, Superintendent Howland, of the 
Chicago public schools, delivered his annual address to the 
teachers of the city. The following are some of his sugges 
tions to them : 

The school-room is the place for testing the work done 

by teachers. Noble as their work is accounted, it consists 
of little thin The farmer, mechanic, or broker can judge 
the results of this work at once, But how little can we 
judge of our work at once! The little six-year-old as he 
stands in his new shoes on the first morning of school, ex- 
pectantly waiting for the long wished for time of entrance 
upon school, is a sight an‘ an object worthy the attention 
b 4 fairy. The teacher should be this fairy. Nocross word 
or look should abide with the teachers of our little children. 
Though our school houses are not play houses, they may 
nevertheless be made none the less enjoyable. Instead of 
our pupils dropping away from school as deserters from an 
army, they should find the school-room the happiest place 
in whieh to be. 
In our teaching there should be more use made of the 
physical world. The objects of nature should be used more 
jm studied more. The knowledge of geometry, of physics. 
of other sciences, is within our reach. It has mn, an 
still is, in too many of our higher schools, the fashion to 
bring ihe venerable skeleton carefull y forth from his abid- 
ing place a few times near the end of the pupils’ course. It 
should have been in daily use by the class and for the class. 
School visitation is a good thing, Dut not of so much worth 
as that insight which enables us to see our own errors. 
Our teachers should study the lives of our great educators. 
We learn of Pestalozzi and even of Froebel that they were 
impractical to a great degree and full of faults, but yet the 
left enough of their wrecks to make their names inamontal 
Sueh examples encourage teachers. 

The numerous reading circles springing up throughout 


in England 


the land are good, and should be well sustained by teachers, | gai 


but I fear, judging from the lists of books printed by many 
circles, that there is too much of mere text-book reading, 
and not enough of the reading of such writers as Longfellow. 
Tennyson, Motiey, Green and others of that class School 
life, unless bi ened by continued mental culture, is a 
narrowing life. Our teachers should be on their — in 

‘orm the 


this respect. The teacher should. poamionrty ene 
habit of adding something new to his store usef 
edge every day. 


MINNESOTA. 


During the session of the High School Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, held at Minneapolis, an organization was formed 
which will be known as ‘‘The Minnesota High School 
Council,” the object of which is “‘ to co-operate in the encour- 
agement of higher education in the State of Minnesota, 
and, in i , secure the beneficial operation of the 
state law for the encouragement of higher education.” 

The membership is made to include superintendents, 
principais, and teachers of high schools, presidents and pro- 
fessors of all colleges and universities, principals and teach- 
ers of all academies, members and officers of the high 
school board, the state superintendent of public instruction, 
and assistant. 

Prof. C. W. Hall, of the State University, made some in- 
teresting suggestions as to the method of studying the 
natural sciences and the apparatus needed. He spoke of 
the plan proposed for a high school exchange for the more 
satistactory study of geology. He suggested that each 
school in the state makea tion of ical apecimeus 
in its vicinity, getting fifty or more specimens of each sort, 
these to be sent to the state university, where collections 
will be made up embracing the geology of all parts of the 
state and sent k in exc e. 

Prof. Beckdolt, of Mankato, did not believe in attempting 
to do anything with the microscope in the high school. 
He argued that the-pupils were mere infants in science, and 
it was a waste of time to try todo any thorough scientific 
work at this stage of the educational course. 

Prof. Rankin, of Owatonna, presented a course of study 
for a high school, which called out some discussion. The 
question of the position and prominence of ancient_histor 
in the course received special attention. Prof. Beckdolt 
did not think the pupil ought to be carried any further 
back in history than Julius Cesar's time. He ought to be 
made to identify himself with the times and persons that 
the history treats, and cannot do this with the ancient 
Greeks and Komans. Prof. Sanford, of the university, 
made an earnest protest against this doctrine, and main- 
tained that Demosthenes, Pericles, and Socrates were per- 
sons whose acquaintance the youth of to-day ought to make. 

President Northrop said he symathized Soon y with the 
high school teachers on account of the multiplicity of sub- 
jects they were obliged to teach. He believed there was 


he | altogether too much in the course, among other things his- 


tory. The object of education is not to teach everything 
about everything, but a good deal about something, and 
some method ought to be devised for simplifying the high 
school course. 

The following officers were elected: President, Superin- 
tendent V. G. Curtis, of Stillwater; Vice-President, Prof. 
West, of Faribault ; Secretary, L. C. Lord, of St. Peter. 


NEW YORE. 


Professor Giles H. Stilwell, Principal of Public School 
No. 3, Syracuse, who recently returned from Binghamton 
with a bride, has been made the defendant in a breach of 
promise suit brought by Miss Bessie Rowe, of Binghamton, 
a graduate of Syracuse University. Professor Stilwell is 
about twenty-eight years old, and came here in August, 
1884. He was employed to teach the more advanced 
branches of study at the beginning of the fall term. The 
professor is good looking, and was exceedingly popular 
one his scholars because of his pleasant manner. He 
attended to his duties faithfully and without even a day’s 
absence until the annual spring vacation. Then he went 
away and it was said that he was to be married. Before 


the reopening of school he returned with his bride. He had 
married Miss Mary A. Lewis, of Lisle, New York. Mrs. 


Stilweli was given the place of teacher in the same room 
with the professor. 

Professor Bickmore is delivering a most interesting 
course of lectures to teachers in the American Museum of 
Natural History, Eighth Avenue and Seventy-seventh 
Street. The subjects and terms are as follows: Oct. 17 
The yr alley : Oct. 24, The Yellowstone National 
Park ; Oct. 8, The Garden of the Gods; Nov. 7, The Canons 
of the Colorado; Nov. 14, The Yosemite Valley: Nov. 21, 
Mexico and Central America; Nov. 28, The West Indies ; 
Dec. 5, The Andes ; Dec. 12, The Amazon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Recently the public school teachers of Cass, near Wil- 
liamsport, numbering twenty-five, were to receive their 
money for the last two months. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the treasurer, Patrick Adams, had received $1,425 
from the public collector, when the teachers in a body pre- 
sented their warrants he refused to pay them. An indig- 
nation meeting was held and the teachers agreed to stand 
together and not teach until the money was paid. This 
morning when the scholars assembled the doors of the 
school houses were closed and circulars were distributed 
among the houses stating the reason of the closing of the 
schools. The parents of the children were indignant and 
called on the treasurer, who wasinsolent, but finally agreed 
to pay part of the money. We publish this account as an 
evidence that teachers in Pennsylvania are determined to 
maintain their rights, as they ought to do 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The program of the Thurston County ‘Teachers’ Institute, 
Washington Territory, was recently held. We give a few 
extracts from the peccosdings. They are as follows : 

1. Organization, Miss M. Freeman and Miss Amy Case, 
Secretaries. 2. 5 ions on the organization of schools. 
8. What, to do with nners. How to cultivate the per- 
ceptive faculties. 4. How the power of attention can be 
cultivated. 5. Primary pending. The eye as a factor in 
education. 6. Phonic drill. . Geography and history. 
8. Primary arithmetic. 9. age and grammar. 
10. How tw cultivate the moral faculties. How may tem- 
perance be taught in our schools. 

How to teach number to beginners was discussed, and 

ctical ideas suggested by teachers and superintendent. 
ethods that addressed the pircestine faculties were illus- 
trated. Early lessons should be taught in connection with 
objects. It should be the aim of the teacher to cultivate 
correct expression in teaching numbers as well as all other 
branches. Some novel methods were presented, and the 
idea emphasized by the superintendent, that the end of each 
and every recitation sho be to bring into exercise as 
many faculties of the mind as possible. Young children 
n ideas through the oo ly faculties, and early les- 
sons should be ada to that end. In the teaching of 
arithmetic how many copariunties are afforded of givin 
a practical character to the work ; by associating articles o 
commerce in the neighborhood with the questions ; uir 
parcels for themselves, 





‘ul knowl | 


ing the pupils to e out bills of 

and to aoe them out aqoupately Amd neatly. The tables 
spout, the Slling off mallon on abeast-Aeapngeeeh 

ment, the ofa on or a measure, 
the filling of a pint bottle froma small p of a certain 


determined by experi- | more 








number of ounces, the measuring of lengths with a rule oy 
tape line, finding by measurement the contents of the 
school-room, play-ground or some other portion of land 
all having in view practical work, as well as practicaj 
knowledge. 





PERSONAL. 


THE enthusiasm of the Virginia teachers who attended 
the Peabody Institute at ericksburg the past summer 
surpassed anything of the kind we ever saw We never be. 
fore knew an Institute to so thoroughly wake up a whole 
community, and to arouse such an intense interest in edy- 
cation among both teachers and citizens. It was through 
the skillful management of Pror. T. J. MITCHELL, and his 
chief assistant, Pror. J. G. SWARTZ, that this gathering 
was made such a brilliant success. Prof. Mitchell is maste; 
of his profession, and completely won the attention of every 
teacher in attendance from the beginning of the Institute 
to its close. While he is intensely practical, his manner o/ 
speaking is so mognetic and earnest, and those inborn 
qualities that make the successful teacher are so beautiful|y 
exemplified in all his actions that his influence for goo jx 
beyond estimate The form in which he put his instruct op 
on the board made it possible for every one to carry it away 
with perfect agruracy, and the great sympathy and kind. 
ness which he manifested toward all the teachers bound 
them to him with an extraordinary attachment. Both he 
and Prof. Swartz were recipients of a beautify! 
silver water service at the close of the Institute, and , 
unanimous petition was sent to the State Superintendent. 
asking him to hold another Institute in Fredericksburg 
next year, and invite the same gentlemen to act as in. 
structors again.—-S. W. Jowrnal G Education. 

MAJorR R. BrncHaM, of North Carolina, says: ‘‘The aew 
South has givens slayery, and has doubled the cotton 
crop with free labor. But the war, which enriched the 
North, left the South in a terrible state of destitution. 
New York State, including New York City, has more tax 
able wealth than all the Southern States. In this destiry 
tion, the white people, who pay all the taxes, are taxing 
their dollar twice as heavily as Massachusetts taxes her 
dollar, and can keep the schools open only three months. 
and can pay her teachers only twenty-five dollars per 
month. 

GEN. McRay, State Commissioner of Arkansas for the 
New Orleans Exposition, is a live man on the question of 
education. He speaks in the highest terms of the Alabama 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. The teachers of 
Arkansas should not rest on the question until they have 
one like it, an institution separate and distinct from the 
state university. This is the most urgent demand of mod 
ern education. 

THE MAHDI has left four successors—enough to keep the 
Soudan comfortably hot for some time to come. The 
country is reduced to a state of anarchy. If General Gor 
don's advice had been followed there would have been a 
strong native government today at Khartoum under 
Zebehr. Commenting on the career of the late Mahdi, 7) 
Current concludes that, ‘‘ above all, the holy rebel owed 
his greatness to the lack of military genius and instinct in 
Mr. Gladstone,’’ who “‘ stood as much in awe of the mosques 
and minarets of Khartoum as the devoutest camel rider of 
the shoreless sands.” 





NEW YORK CITY. 








Dr. Calkins will deliver an address, by special request, 
before the Primary Teachers’ Association in Primary 
School No. 47, Twelfth Street, Oct. 19, at 4:30 p.m. 

His subject will be ‘“‘ Methods of Teaching; Their Uses 
and Abuses.’’ It is certain there will be u large attendance 

The Fifty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Institute opened on Wednesday, the 30th of September, at 
the Institute Hall, Third Avenue, Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Streets. : 

The machinery department is especially rich in novelties, 
and some extremely curious devices are shown in which 
steam, electricity, gas, and compressed air are the motors. 
There are, too, several new ventilators, or fans, of novel 
construction, 

The department of household furniture affords a curious 
study, as mye J new and ingenious inventions are shown, 
that, it is said, will entirely revolutionize the present 
method of house furnishing. 

A combination organ on which the organist can play 
automatically, and with the keys, at one and the same time 
is another attraction, especially for all who are lovers of 
music, while many novelties in pianos, musical boxes, and 
toys will also be shown. 

he other departments, especially that of fine arts, are 
equally unique and interesting, while some marvellous in- 
ventions in the form of surgical and scientific instruments 
will create considerable stir. 

The following letter will explain itself : 

DEAR Mr. EDITOR: 

You seem to take very strong exception, not so muchi to 
the indirect and equiv manner of some principals in 
getting clear of incompetent and obnoxious assistants, as 
t they are gotten ridden of at all. 

As a business man, what could you effect through an as- 
sistant who could not, or would not, carry out your meth- 
ods and purposes. If the exigencies of your business forced 
you to accept persons who had neither the training nor 
aoe 3g for your business, and you found them after 

ong, honest, and often criminally patient trial—criminal 
beeause of the consequences to large numbers of children— 
incapable, unfit, or unwilling, what would be your duty 
and your interest? Would not sentimental moans over 
the ——— be very inconsistent and out of place, even 
though this ill-doer were a woman? Of course displace 
ment always proweeeces open and henorable means, t0 
compass it. If an incompetent or unsatisfactory person ac 
cept es; | for services not properly rendered, that per- 
son wron, imself and vitally wrongs every interest con- 
nected with the business. How can such teachers (save 
the mark) build honest and honorable character in their 
victim pupils. What is loss or salary to such, compared 
to the loss of pupils who are under them. The writer has 
had a long experience, and has yet to know one instance 
in which a principal so far forgot, or ignored, his »w? 
interest, as to antagonize an assistant who did duty fully, 
faithfully, competently, and acceptably. It two natures 
are so utterly unlike that they cannot work in harmony. bY 
all means remove the obstruction. It is idle, senseless set 
timent to think that the common business rules of life cat 
be put aside in the school-room. Civil Service Reform }s 

in the school-room system than in any other 
pubfic department, Rotation in office without fitness + 4 
crime, 
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LETTERS. 





Among the ** Educational Notes” in the JOURNAL of 
Aug. 29 occurs the following : 

“The Prussian volksschulen are overcrowded, and 
the teachers underpaid, Pupilsto thé number of from 
8 to 300 are placed in charge of a single teacher, often 
aboy not more than fifteen or eighteen years of age. 
The pay of the teachers is wretchedly inadequate. 
Most of them are forced to seek outside employment in 
order to get enough to live on. So unattractive is this 
profession that there isa want of teachers to filt the 
schools. Ia 1869 there were in Prussia 595 teachers and 
474 assistants’ positions vacant. There were school dis- 
tncts where there had been no teachers for a genera- 
tion.” 

While it may be possible that the statsstics given in 
the latter part of the above were a true exposition of 
the volksschulen of Prussia sixteen years ago, it is true 
inno respect now; therein is the above item mislead- 
ing. Personal visits to schools of various kinds, from 
the smallest village school to a gymnasium in the cap- 
ital; acquamtance with a great many teachers and 
school directors ; famuliarity with educational journals ; 
amest careful study of the school system and of the 
methods of conducting the schools, teach me— 

1, That it 1s seldom that one finds more than 80 pupils 
under eve teacher ; the usual number is not over 50. 

2. That in no part of Germany can a person teach- 
who has not completed the course in a teachers’ semi- 
pry, or a much wider course in the university. Pupils 

ter these seminaries at 14, 16, or 17 years of age, and 
must remain 6. 4, or 3 years respectively, thus complet- 
ing the course in every case at 20 or older. The only 

xception to the above is when there is a lack of teach- 
rs; the best of the graduating class are sent out before 

ompleting the course. That occurs very seldom, as I 

hall show further on. 

3, That the pay of the teachers from a German stand- 

ont, is generally adequate. Viewed from an Ameri- 
an standpoint, it issma'l ; but the demands upon one's 
ure are locomparably less than in America, the teach 

‘sold age and family are secured by a pension, he 
usa place secured for life, and is generally satisfied. 
lany seek outside employment, not through compul- 
fon, but through German thrift and desire to accumu- 

e 


4 Instead of there being vacant places, in every prov- 
¢ there are hundreds of young men waittiog for 
aces. The teachers’ seminaries aim to control the 
estion of supply by admittmg only a sufficient num- 
tomeet the demand. There is never a want of ap 
icants, There isa stability, a character, a security 
sout the teacher’s position in Germany that is almost 
mtirely wanting in America. We shail do weil if we 

n many important lessons from the German school 
tem, as Austria, Greece, Bulgaria, Denmark, Sweden, 
dother states have already done. L. SEELEY. 
Jena, Germany. 


My school has been furnished recently with Reading 
d Siting Charts. I have never taught by means of 
arts, but have used the Word and Phonic Methods 
th great success, I wish to do efficient work the 
ming year. Would you please to mention some 
k, book, or paper from which I would gain some 
al and practical instruction upon the subject. 
L. 








(Write to the publishers of the charts for the author's 
uals or directions for their use. | 





Name the leading statesmen from the Revolution to 
“son's administration; from Jackson’s admunistra- 
© Buchanan’s administration ; from Buchanan’s 
istration to the present. M. 8. N. 








“D” aleo attempts to prove by » single illu- 
stration that a participle cannot be modified by 
an adjective. He explains that “hearing” in. 
** The speaker expressed the satisfaction he had 
in the hearing of the philosopher” is a noun, 
and that * hearing” in, “The speaker expressed 
the satisfaction he had in hearing the philoso- 
pber” is a partciple, and then observe that the 
thought of the sentence is entirely changed 
when the noun becomes a partciple. The first of 
the two sentences compared admits of at least 
three different interpretations and therefore its 
meaning cannot be determined. Asa rule when 
a participle is changed to a noun by the use of 
**the” and “ of” the meaning of the sentence is 
not materially changed ; as, ‘‘ He is engaged in 
writing letters’; “He is engaged in the writing 
of letter:.” 

All this is to prove what no one disputes, 
while the question at issue is net touched. 
Participles may be modified by posessions and 
by adjectives unless such constractions as the 
following are condemned: ‘My going there 
will depend upon my father’s giving his con- 
sent”; “*This jumping from one side of the 
fence to the other 1s ridiculous.” No one will 
deny that “ going,” “giving,” and * jumping,” 
bere retain their verbal nature while they take 
adjective modifiers. Goold Brown, and some 
of the other ancient worthies, who sometimes 
attempted to regulate rether than to record 
usage, have pronounced such constructions in- 
correct. If, however, good usage be appealed 
to, instead of the grammarian, such construc- 
tions pass as good idiomatic English. 

PEDAGOGUE. 








We always try to commence school with some bright, 
interesting exercise. It seems to make the whole day 
pass more pleasantly, and it is the best remedy I have 
found for tardiness, We sing, read a few verses in the 
Bible, and repeat the Lord's prayer. Then I give them 
a short lesson on Plants, or Animals, or read an ivter- 
esting article. Sometimes we have a little talk about 
one of our favorite authors, and then commit a choice 
selection from his writings. 

I think one of the good things about the ‘‘ New Edu- 
cation,” is the substitution of ~* Language,” in place of 
the monotonous drills in technical grammar. One exer- 
cise which always pleases any language class, 13 to de- 
scribe a picture, and write out the story they see in it. 
Besides the drill in expressing thought, I find that it 
strengthens their perceptive. and imaginative powers. 

In my primary class, last spring, I used the script ex- 
clusively, and was pleased with the result. But just 
now I am having.a litt'e trouble in changing to the 
print. Will you please give me some hints in this mat- 
ter? AN Iowa TEACHER. 

Yours is evidently a live school. We should like to hear 
more about it, n regard to changing from script to 
print the following suggestions are offered by one who 
tas had a little experience. If any of our readers have 
different methods will they be kind enough t> commun- 
icate them to the readers of the JOURNAL ? 

After a class has spent several weeks in reading script 
forms, the transition to print may safely be made with- 
out confusion. Choose a sentence from the book or 
chart in which they are to begm t> read, the words of 
which, are all familiar in their script form. Write one 
of the words in one place and print it in another. After 
they give the nae of the spoken word poin: to the print- 
ed one and tell them, that it isthe same word only made 
as it looks in the book. Then ask them to find it in the 
book, or upon the chart, telling them on what 
page and what line to Ik, so that they 
will not have too much trouble in fiading it. 
After treating all the words, in a sentence in this 
way, wiite the whole sentence on the board, ask 
them to read it and then ask them to find it in the 
book, A few lessons of this kind will enable the class to 
recognize the printed form of any word whose script form 
is known unless it is one of those that bear scarcely any 
resemblance. One caution might be added here, As 
far as possible choose at first the words whose printed 
and written forms resemble each other most closely. 


In the JOURNAL of Sept. 12 was a reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What modifiers may a participle have that an 
infinitive cannot have ?’ which stated that *‘ It [a par- 
ticiple] may have, however, the construction of a noun, 
adjective, and verb.” This is ambiguous. By the 
omission of the article befure “* adjective’ and “‘ noun,” 
dves ‘* D” mean to say that. participle may in one 
construction perform the three offices named ? or does 
it mean that in one construction it may become a mere 
noun, in anothera mere adjective, and in another a 
mere adjective, and in anothera verb? The participle 
is two-fold in its nature; it may have the nature of a 
verb and that of an adjective, or it may have the na- 
tare of a verb and that of a noun. In the latter case 
some prefer to call ita verbal noun or an infinitive in 


ing. 

Four correspondent, having used the term construc 
tion to denote office in the sentence in distinction from 
nature or individual character, to say: “It 
[the infinitive] may |may ?] have the construction of a 
noun and verb, but not of an adjective.” Tois would 
appear to mean that an infinitive may be used in the 
sentence to perform the office of a noun and the office 
of a verb, but not the office of an adjective. The infin- 
tive is two-fold in its nawre, having tre nature of a 
noun and that of a verb, In the sentence the infinitive 





list would be too long for the JOURNAL columns ; 
can be found in Uni States Histories. } 





phrase may perform the office of a noun, or that of an 


Whether the name of the English yacht “ Genesta” 
should be pronounced with a bard g, as in “ get,” ora 
soft g, as in ‘* gem,” is absolutely undecided, but Sir 
Richard Sutton’s friends know that he pronounces it 
distinctly with a hard g. The word is Latia for broom- 
corn, and, as every school-boy knows, the *‘ advanced” 
pronunciation of that language makes every g hard. 


The following words give five short words having the 
hard sound of g before the vowels: Gang, get, gild. 
good, gush and gyve, which include all the vowels, 
Every man hasa right to spel!, pronounce, and accent 
his name as he pleases. and I suppose he has the same 
right for his dog, his horse or his yacht. 





ANSWERS. 

69. Please parse italicized words : ‘John, as well as 
James, came.” “It was known as Morgan's raid.” 
‘*All thata man has will he give.” ‘I wian him fo be 
a teacher.” Cc. O. D. 

(1.) “As well as’ is a codrdinate conjunction. See 
Burtt’s Pract. Eng. Gram., p. 169. (2.) “As” is a codédr- 
dinate conjuncti n connecting the independent clauses 
of the compound sentence. **Morgan’s” 1s a noun, prop., 
masc. G., third person, sing. number and pos-. ca-e be- 
longing to “raid.” ‘‘Raid” isac.n. neu., third p. sing., 
nom. te “was” understvol. (3.)‘*Man” is ac. n. mase., 
third per. sing., nom, subj. of ‘will give.” “He” © a 
pers. pron., masc., third p. sing., noun., subj. of ‘has.” 
(4) **Him to be a teacher” is the object of “wish.” “To 
be” is an infinitive referring to ‘‘him” as its subj. and 
having ‘ teacher” as its complemeat, Rale 7, Art. 254. 
Burtt’s Pract. Gram. S. A. 8. 

76. A man bought apiece of land for $30)0, agreeing 
to pay 7 per cent. interest, and to pay priac'pal and in- 
terest, in five equal annual instalimeats: how much 
was the annual payment. M. T 

We will assume $1 00 as the annual installment. If 
we divide $1 by the amount of $1 for 1,2, 3,4and5 
years, we shall obtain the present value of each pay- 
ment, thus: 

$1+ 1.07 =$.93457 pres. val. of Ist payment, 
1+1.14= .87719 * os 21 “ 


1+1.21= .82646 “ te 3d 
1+128= .78125 * . 4th 
1+135=> .74074 * 6 5th 
$4. 16021 — the 5 instalments. 


By proportion, as follows : 
$4.16021: $5: : $3,000 : ($721.12), annual payment. 
Again: 
$721.12+1.07=—$673 94 present value. 
721.12+-1.14= 632.56 7: “ 
721.12+1.21= 595 97 . 
721.124-1.28= 563.37 
721.12+1.35= 544.16 ° 


$3000.00. 





Thus we find the present value of ri gy --~ money , 
J. F.8., Litde Falls. 
QUESTIONS. 
84. How can I treat inattention ? M. T. 


85. What studies are of real worth in a school course ? 
L. B. R. 


86. What are four reasons for teaching United States 
History in the common schools ? M.S. N, 
87, You talk against examinations, but you give us 
nothiog in their place. Please tell an honest inquirer 
what she must do. Cc. N. D. 
88. How can I determine when a question is learned, 





adjective, or that of an adverb. 





not merely answered ? A. H, L, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THe PReMIsES OF PourricaL Economy. Being a Re- 
trenslation of Certain Fundamental Principles of 
Economic Scierce. By Simon N. Patten, Pb.D., 
on Se Philadelphia : J. B..Lippincott & Co. 1885, 

1,50. 


The Science of Economics was formulated when its 
most me epter truths were but dimly perceived. Fur- 
ther study of the subject revealed errors in the old doc- 
trines, which errors were ually discarded. As a 
coneequence economic truths have lacked symmetry, 
and the newer doctrines have vot been applied to all 
parts of the science. The author has made a very care- 
ful study of the first principles, which he considers, 
have all along been discussed very one-sidedly. He 
maintains that many of the leading doctrines accepted 
by most economists must be discarded, in order to give 
place to others more in harmony with the real state of 
things. The wain causes of rent, he says, are not, as is 
commonly taught, differences of soil, but social require- 
ments. Men complain of the nigzurdliness of nature, 
when really the only thing wrong 1s the universal dis- 


ture is least productive. Meat is demanded instead of 
vegetable food, the still consumes a vast amount of 
bread stuff, and tobacco displaces other crops of which 
the earth is more faitnful. 

The list of subjects discussed embraces some of the 
most vital questions of to-day—free competition. causes 
of unequal distribution of wealth, hindrances to social 
progress, and the means of bettering our present con- 
dition. 

It is a book that will be highly valuable to teachers, 
for even though they may not agree with the author’s 
views in every respect, they cannot fail to be benefited 
by the careful consideration of a subject with which 
all patriotic teachers should be familiar. 

ScHOOL SONGS. 


Primary. No. 2. Consisting of New 


and Pretty Melodies for Primary Schools. Chicago: 
S. R. Winchell & Co. Paper. 10 cents. 
This little book is prepared for the purpose of sup- 


plying a common want 1n the schools for more songs— 
fresh, cheerful and wholesome. 

The music is excellent, the songs are original and ad- 
mirably adapted to the four grades of a public school. 


LESSONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. By 8. F. and C. W. F. Second Edition. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co, Small. 150 pages. 

This book will be a real help to progressive teachers 

who are looking for something to take the place of 
grammatical grind ahd arithmetical puzzles. It con- 
tains a discussion of such questions as ‘““W hat is Money?” 
‘‘ How Did Paper Come to be Used in Place of Coin?” 
“What isa Tax?” “What isa Strike?’ ‘‘What are our 
Saving Banks?’ ‘‘ What is a Corporation?’ The sub- 
jects treated are equally important to boys and girls, 
and will form a part of the every-day work of u thor- 
oughly good school. The lessons are so written that 
they can be read to a school and then made the subject 
of talks and language lessons. 


Frrst LessONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, with 
Scientific Instruction Concerning the Physiological 
Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics on the Human 
Body. A Text-Book for Common Schools. By 
Thomas H. Dinsmore, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Phy- 
sics and Chemistry in the State Normal School. 
Emp ria, sas. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 163 pages. . 

This book is divided into five parts, under each of 
which the various subjects usually considered in a pri- 
mary physiology are placed. The thoughts are expressed 
in plain and easy language, and the information con- 
cerning alcohol and narcotics is valuable. The book is 
written in the catechetical form, one question being 
asked and then answered in the briefest ible man- 
ner. If the teacher uses this book 1n the old recitation 
manner, we can imagine that much harm would come 
from it, for the object of teaching is not to make pupils 
learn set answers by heart. They may memorize and 
not know what they are saying. For example, a pupil 
can say ‘‘ Twenty-eight,” in answer to the question : 
‘‘How many bones are there in the heaa?” and not 
know that there are twenty-eight bones there. We are 
always afraid of text-books written in the manner this 
one is, for, while it is possible to use them for educa- 
tion, they are generally applied for purposes of cram- 
ming. 
PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. Designed for Practical 

Every-Day Use in the Grammar School Depart- 

ment of Public and Private Schools. By Julius L. 

Townsend. Rochester, N. Y.: Scranton, Wetmore 

& Co, 

Whoever takes up this book expecting to find it an 
arithmetic will be surprised to find no rules or defini- 
tions—nothing but problems, and very practical ones 
too, from one cover to the other. These will be found 
to embrace the application of all principles of ordinary 
arithmetic. They are not ‘‘test problems” which re- 
quire mathematical genius to solve; neither are they so 
simple as to be frivolous. They are designed to meet 
the c ity of the average pupil. The problems follow 
the sm observed by the usual arithmetic, so that the 
book may be used in connection with any of the stand— 
ard arithmetics, and yet furnish more independent 
thought-producing exercise than is found in text-books 
where each set of problems follows immediately the 


BOoOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED. The Double-Entry System 


to avoid the prolixity and voluminouspess of most ex- 
isting text-books on this subject. 
entirely practical and comprehensive explanation of the 
Ss 
the essentials of counting in simple untechnical lan- 
guage, so that no boy who is anxious to learn the im- 
portant art of book-keeping will be deterred by the dif- 
ficulties that discourage so many. 


INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, 


tics by this author ; the first is a primary work and the 
third a complete one ; this, as its title states, is inter- 
mediate and is divided into two parts, the first of which 
is devoted to a few lessons in primary arithmetic, em- 
bodying the essential features of the ‘‘ Grube Method,” 


position to prefer those forms of wealth of which na- = hag second to the usual subjects of an elementary 


ter and rules, but aims at an improvement upon some 
established methods of presentation and development 
of principles. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. A Primer. 


primary teacher. 
reading. 
Mice,” and *‘ Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” and many other 
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Briefly, Clearly, and Concisely Explained. with Val- 
able’ Rules and Tables for. Counting-Room Use. 
ston B. Waggener. Phila.: Charles R. Deacon. 


In this work the author has successfully endeavored 
He gives a brief yet 


m in a little small book of 77 pages. - It treats all 


with Parallel Mental and Written Exercises. By 
J. W. Nicholson, A.M. New Orleans: F, F. Han- 
sell & Bro. 


This is the second of a three-book series of Arithme— 


The author makes no claim to originality as to mat- 


In this he has succeeded. 


By Stickney. Em- 
the Sentence and Phonic Methods for 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


bracing 
Teaching Sight Reading. 
$0,24. 

that will delight the heart of the 
lassics for the very beginners in 
‘The House that Jack Built,’’ ‘“‘ Three Blind 


Here is somethin 


familiar nursery rhymes und jingles so arranged that 
the very first reading lesson will begin with one of 
these. It is arranged in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Word, Phonic, and Sentence Methods ; a 
vocabulary and a script copy accompany each lesson. 
Moreover it is founded upon correct, principles some of 

which are the following : 

A child should learn to read in the same way that he 
learns to talk, not by stilted forms but by a natural se 

lection from the things that are familiar to him. 

The office of a primer is to secure the immediate rec- 
ognition of words needful for reading in its proper 
sense. 

The ready recognition of about five hundred words 
will ‘“‘ put a child upon his feet, as it were,” in pleasant 
natural reading appropriate to his age. 

Children who are suffered to run wild with the time- 
honored nursery classics until six or seven years old, 
will themselves, almost without exception, make im- 
promptu stories and rhymes which reveal the germical 
character of their mental furnishing. 

The difference between this book and most primers is 
that there are in 1t almost no sentences made up ex- 
pressly for the purpose of giving practice upon the 
words they contain. They are “spontaneous outbursts,” 
full of the life and rhythm that is always so pleasing to 
children. 


CrviIL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE 
STATE oF MICHIGAN, with Statements of Some Gen- 
eral Principles of Government. A Text-Book for 
Schools. By Russell C, Ostrander. Chicago: Geo. 
Sherwood & Co. 

This book gives a statement of the general principles 
and the theory of ourform of government, with a some- 
what full description of the machinery of governing. 
In describing the duties of Unve officers, and even in 
naming officers, much has been omitted ; but sufficient 
data is given to illustrate the plan and form of govern- 
ment in both the Federal and State Governments. 
After treating ofthe government of the United States 
and of the State of Michigan, the circle keeps on nar- 
rowing to that of the counties, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and cities and villages. Elections, taxation and 
the police power of the States are also treated, the con- 
stitutions of the United States and of Michigan given, 
and the whole finished with a full index. To the 
teachers of Michigan the work will be almost a neces— 
sity, and to book-makers in other States a model. 


A PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMokY Mountains. By 
Kgglebert Craddock (Miss Mary Murphie.) Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

We are introduced at once to the rude mountaineers, 
and listen to their brief homely dialect, The leading 
figures are Rick Tyler, Dorinda Cayce, and Hiram Kel- 
sey—‘‘ Pa’son Keisey,” as his neighbors called the 

ung exhorter who awed them by his visions. The 

ove of Dorinda for Rick lights up the lurid story of 
murder, and the fierce encounters of desperate men to 
whom whiskey is next to religion. Our hearts go out 
for poor Kelsey, who has unwittingly been the death of 
wife and child, as he lies in prison for others’ crimes, 
and especially, as at the last he dies at the hands of the 

Cayces, to save the miserable life of ‘Cajah Greeo, his 

worst enemy. It is a powerful book in its portraiture 

of these rough characters, and contains a great many 
exquisite bits of description of scenery and some rare 
gems of expression. 

MAGAZINES. 


Our Little Ones for October opens with a beautiful 
frontispiece, ‘‘A Fairy belay tay! W. St. J, Har- 





rules for their solution, Teachers will find the book a 
very great aid, 


8. 


of the 
T. Andrews, the director of the illustrative depart. 


follows, then a pretty poem, *‘ Frankie’s Boat,” } 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, ‘“‘Scamp’s Short Visit to the 
Mountains,” by John 8. Shriver; “ Janet’s Fancy,” hy 
Jennie S. Judson: and a charming natural history, ep. 
titled “A Sad Story,” by Laura E. Richards. Th,» 
Nursery Department is full of charming stories anq 
sos ay a for the little ones, among which we cannot re. 
rain from mentioning “ The Cross-Box,” by Sidney 
Dayre ; ‘‘ What We Found in Our Stove,” by Mrs. w. 
Amsden, and “ Little Brown Bess,” by Agnes G. 


Gray. 

The illustrations are worthy of special comment, a: 
they form a very important part of the attractiveness 
per. They reflect great credit on Mr. Georg, 


ment. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
G. P. Putnam & Sons will soon publish ‘Railroaq 
Transportation, Its History and its Laws.” By Arthur 
T. Hadley, Commissioner of Labor Statistics for the 
State of Connecticut, and Instructor in Yale College, 


**Evolution of To-Day.” A summary of the Theor, 
of Evolution as held by modern scientists, and an a. 
count of the progress made through the intestigation; 
and discussions of a quarter of a century. By H. W, 
Conn, Ph. D., Instructor of Biology in the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 


** Postulates of English Political Economy.” By ihe 
late Walter Bagehot, with introduction by Prof. Mar. 
shall, of Cambridge, England. 


** Problems in Philosophy.” By John Bascom, Presi. 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 


“Composition in the School-Room.” 
Treatise. By E. Galbraith. 


‘“‘A Hand-Book of Whist,” being a complete reference 


A Practical 


manual of the modern scientific game. By ‘ Major 
Tenace.” 
** Poetry as a Representative Art.” By George 7, 


Raymond. Professor uf Rhetoric and Aisthetic Criticism 
in the College of New Jersey. 

‘Lincoln and Stanton.” A Study of the War Ad. 
ministration of 1863, with a special consideration of 
some 1ecent statements by General George B. McClel- 
lan. By the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley. 


‘* The Origin of the Republican Form of Government 
in the United States of America. By Oscar 8. Straus, 
*‘Inquirendo Island,” The narrative of a voyage of 
discovery. 

‘*How We Treat Wounds To-Day.” By Kobert T. 
Morris, M.D. 

** Brain Rest.” By J. Leonard Corning, M.D. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 

The second volume in the “Story of the Nations” 
series, ‘‘ The Story of Rome,” by Arthur Gilman, will be 
ready early in October; ‘‘The Story of the Jews,” by 
Prof. James K. Hosmer, will follow in November, and 
the ‘‘ Story of Chaldea,” by Z. Ragozin, in December. 
PAMPHLETS, 


THE TEACHERS’ COMMERCIAL VALUE.—A paper read before the 
New York State Teachers’ Association at Saratoga Springs 
July 9, 1885. By C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 


Evolution in History, Language and Science. Four addresses 
delivered at the London Crystal Palace School of Art, Science 
and Literature. 

LITERARY NOTES, 


Mrs. BuRTON HaRRIson’s clever * Bric-a-Brac Stories,” to be 
published by the Scribners in a few days, is the first book by an 
American author, issued by American publishers, to be com 
letely illustrated by Walter Crane, the famous English artis’. 

the f us twenty-four quaint full-page pictures, Mr. 
Crane has furnished a most origival aad strikyng design for the 
cover, in which the articles of bric-a-brac. which suggest the 
tales, are skillfully layed. This cover, in fact, is alto 
gether a novelty in am k-making; and how elaborate 
and rich are the Oriental colorings may be intimated from the 
fact that the binding of every volume undergoes twenty-lour 
separate printings in color. 


PRINCIPAL FIFIELD, of the New Haven (Conn) 
schools, writes that he is much pleased with the 
character and arrangement of the consolidated 
TREASURE-TROVE and Pupits’ COMPANION, and sends 
inclosed with letter a check of eighty subscription 

Every earnest teacher sees the need of having 
his pupils read what is in line with the work hei 
doing. The testimonials of thousands of teacher 
is to the effect that the readers of TrEasuURE-TROV 
and Pupis’ Companion by their boys and girl 
largely increases their interest in school studies 
Teachers say they would not do without it for theit 
own use for double the subscription price. 

It is not only of interest to teachers and pupils 
but also to all members of their family circle 
Send for sample copy if you have not seen it. ® 
cure a club for it in your schools. 

Reader, you desire what will be of direct bene! 
to yourselves and your pupils; the publishers 4 
ready to pay you for your efforts in securing 4’ 


of subscribers, or you can secure it for your puP 
at the club rates. 








Every day adds to the great amount of evidence ® 
the curative powers of Hood’s Sursaparilla. |t 1 ° 
equalied for geenral debility, and as a blood purilt 





, accompanied b b Dou vall 
Ltt Fi thoughts yh rt rpgles og “Ina oupital,” by 
Lavinia 8, Goodwin, illustrated by Miss E, 8, Tucker, 





expelling every trace of scrofula or other impu” 
Now is the time to take it. Sold by all drugsists, 
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PEDAGOGICS. 


EDUCATION OF MAN. Fredrich 
ephive Jarvis. New York: A. Lovell & Company. 


Froebel has been interpreted by many enthusi 


astic admirers and followers in this country and in 
England, but this is the first translation, so far as 
I know, of the Kindergarten doctrine directly from 


the fountain head. The work of translation ap 


pears to have been faithfully done. The difficulties 


in the way of a good translator are great. Froe 


bel’s style is involved, often obscure and even mys- 
tical; this is augmented by the number of German 
words which cannot be fully rendered in English. 

The difficulty in understanding Froeble is not 
Froebel's ideal of edu- 
cation and the common ideal, are radically differ- 
It is hardly possible for those who select 
branches of study for their commercial value, or for 
those to whom knowledge is the end and aim of 
education, to understand a man whose sole motive 
is the all-sided development of the immortal soul, 
and to whom all knowledge, nature and art, are but 
means to this end. The vast difference between the 
two opposing schools does not consist of differences 


owing wholly to his style. 


ent. 


in methods or principles, it can only be found in 
the motive. 
Hear Froebel ; 
“The lowering idea, the delusion that man 
works, produces, and creates, only in order to 
earn bread, home, and clothes, is to be only endur- 
ed ; not to be diffused and propagated. No! man 
creates originally and actually, only that the spirit- 
ual and divine in him may take an external form, 
and that he may then recognize his own spiritual 
divine nature and the nature of God. The bread, 
house, and clothes coming to him through this 
working, producing, and creating, are a surplus- 
age and insignificant additions. Therefore Jesus 
says: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom,’ that is, seek to 
represent the divine in your life and by means of 
your life, then everything else which is required 
for the finite life will be added unto you. There- 
fore, Jesus says: ‘My meat is to do the will of 
Him who sent me,’—to produce, to care for what 
God has given me in charge, and as he has given 
it to me. 
This profoundly religious doctrine of Froebel is 
not something to be confined to churches and Sun- 
day-schools, but should be the all-controlling mo- 
tive of every step in education in the home, school, 
or college, from earliest infancy to later life. 
Nothing in education is to be done for the sake of 
the thing done, but all for the development of the 
being. 
Part I, in-“*The Foundation of the Whole,” 
gives the fundamental principles of Froebel’s doc. 
trine, and it is well worth the profoundest study. 
The opening paragraph is one that every student 
should fix in his mind and hold it there as a guid- 
ing star. 
“An eternal law acts and rules in all. It has 
expressed and now expresses itself outwardly in 
Nature, as well as inwardly in the spirit and in 
the life, which unites the two; it has expressed 
and now expresses itself with equal clearness and 
Precision to him whose heart and faith are inevita- 
bly so filled, penetrated, and living, that he cannot 
be otherwise than he is; or to him whose clear, 
quiet, spiritual eye sees into the outward and per- 
reives the inward by means of the outward, and 
sees the outward necessarily and surely proceed 
from the nature of the inward. An all-working 
self-animating, self-knowing—therefore eternally 
existing—unity necessarily lies at the foundation 
of this all-ruling law.” 
Amid all the confusion of varying opinions, the 
clash of sharp discussions, the war of words, one 
fact is immutable: the laws that govern human 
growth are fixed -and unchangeable; all teachers 
have done~ alll they can do—is to discover and ap- 
bly these laws; just so far as a method conforms 
law, just so far it aids growth, and no further. 
following passage should be printed in the 
tet type and hung in every Kindergarten in 


Froebel; Translated by Jo- 
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** The directing, interfering education has, in gen- 
eral, only two things in its favor, either the clear, 
vivid thought, the true, self proved, vivified idea, 
or the exemplar already previously existing and 
recognized. But where the self-grounded, vivid 
thought offers and prescribes that which is in itself 
true, there the eternal rules, as it were, and just 
on that account, come forth again as passive and 
following. For the vivid thought, the eternal it- 
self, as such, requires and conditions free self- 
activity and self-determination of man—the be- 
ing created for freedom, and resemblance to God.” 

But the most complete exemplar previously ex- 
isting and recognized, the most complete model 
life, will only be a model in its nature, its efforts 
—nhever in its form. It is the greatest misunder- 
standing of all spiritual human exemplars when 
they are taken as models in respect to form. 
Hence the frequent discovery that the phenomenon 
of the exemplar, if it becomes the pattern, acts re 
strictingly, indeed deterioratingly, instead of ele 
vatingly, on the human race. 
Jesus himself, therefore, combated throughout 
his life and teachings this clinging to external mod- 
els; only the spiritual, striving, active exemplar 
should be held fast as a type, but the form of it 
should be left free. The highest, most perfect model 
life, which we Christains see in Jesus, the highest 
which humanity knows, is that which clearly and 
vividly recognized the original and formal cause of 
his being, of his semblance and of his life, which, 
selt-active and self dependent, proceeded by eter- 
nal conditions in accordance with the eternal law, 
from the eternally living, eternally creating One. 
And this highest, eternal, model life itself requires 
that each man should be again such a copy of his 
perpetual model, that he himself should become 
such a pattern fer himself and for others, that he 
should advance according to eternal laws freely, 
by his own determination and his own choice. 
This indeed is, and this only should be, the task 
and aim of all education. Therefore, even the 
eternal Exemplar himself is passive and following 
in the requirement of form. 
The imminent, the terrible danger that threatens 
the kindergarten is discipleship, or rather an im- 
plicit following of Froebel’s methods as illustrated 
by himself, or interpreted by hisfriends. To claim 
that his methods as illustrated by himself, or in- 
terpeted by his friends, to claim that his methods 
are perfect, is to claim that he was divine —that he 
knew all the eternal laws and their modes of action. 
lt is perfectly right to claim, on general grounds, 


for humanity. The spirit and enthusiasm of Page 
were born of the great reform of which Horace 
Mann was the most noted leader. There is an im 
perative necessity that a thorough, impartial his- 
tory of that great movement be presented to Amer- 
ican teachers. Who will write it? Surely not one 
who has spent the best part of a long life in oppos- 
ing the reform. Many of the educational authori- 
ties of New England and New York become exceed- 
ingly sensitive and even irritable when the sub- 
ject of Horace Mann and his work is mentioned. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of Page's 
short life without a knowledge ot the tremendous 
obstacles he overcame. The common schools of New 
England were no better than the Dame and Hedge- 
row schools, after which they were patterned. One 
glimpse is very instructive. Horace Mann in his 
annual report says: “I have devoted especial 
pains to learn, with some degree of numerical ac- 
curacy, how far the reading in our schools is an 
exercise of the mind in thinking 
and how far it is a barren action of the organs of 
speech upon the atmosphere. My information is 
derived principally from the written statement 
of the school committee of the different towns; 
zentlemen, who are certainly exempt from all temp 
tations to dityarage the schools tl ey superintend. 
The result is that more than eleven twelfths of all 
the children in the reading classes in our schools, 
do not understand the meaning of the words they 
read; that they do not master the sense of their 
reading lessons; and that the ideas and feelings in- 
tended by the author to be conveyed to and excit- 
ed in the reader's mind, stil] rest in the author's in- 
tention, never yet having reached the place of their 
destination. It would hardly seem that the com. 
bined efforts of all persons engaged, could have ac- 
complished more, in defeating the true objects of 
reading. How the cause of this d ‘ficiency is to be 
apportioned among the legal supervisors of the 
schools, parents, teachers, and authors of text- 
books, it is impossible to say; but surely it is 
evil gratuitous, widely-prevalent. and threatening 
the most alarmin, consequences.” 

The deep degradation of the common schools of 
the most intellectual and moral State i n the Union 
was but a reflex of the public estimate of education 
and the extremely low ideal ot the schoolmaster. 
“If I did not recite every word of my lesson as I 
found it on the printed page, | was brought to the 
desk and flogged by the master,” says William T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic). 

To Horace Mann the establishment of Normal 


and feeling, 


an 


editiun, edited 
cago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


close to that of Froebel’s; not that 


much that is imperfect in his own illustrations. 
According to the very best German authorities, 
his method of teaching arithmetic is full of faults. 
Kindergartners and kindergarten training schools 
that spend most of their time in acquiring skill in 
the beautiful technique of the work, do very little 
toward inculcating the principles that Froebel loved 
so dearly, “‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit mak- 
eth alive.” 
Froebel’s education is purely ethical or Christian, 
as he holds it. He had an all-absorbing love for 
humanity, and for nature as a means of elevating 
mankind. In al] he saw beauty, goodness, and 
truth. He by no means intended to limit his work 
te the little ones in the kindergarten; that to him 
was only an extremely important beginning. “‘ The 
true educa‘ion,” he said, *‘ would revolutionize the 
world,” and it will—the education that makes 
character its end and aim. 

The Education of Man is a book for prolonged 
and profound study. It would not be strange if 
one found in it a mysticism that is somewhat fan- 
ciful, but at its heart’s core there are great eternal 


truths. Take it all in all, it is the book hat leads 


the way to higher and better things for the chil- 
dren and for humanity. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


David P. Page; A 
andeniarged by W. H. 


Payne. New York and 
It is fitting to write the name of 


Car. 
David P. Page 
the two men re- 


that the working of the principles in which Froebel 
believed have just fairly begun, and that there is 


Schools was the first step to be taken. How he, 
with Father Pierce, planted the first normal school 
at historic Lexington; how Josiah Quincy gave 
fifteen hundred dollars for the old building in New- 
ton; how at last, after a prolonged fight, the state 
built the first house for a normal school at Bridge- 
water, are facts well known. Horace Mann's ad. 
dress at the dedication of this building is one of 
the finest orations in the English language. 

The movement at last reached New York. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Wadsworth in giving 
the “School and Schoolmaster” to every teacher in 
the state, public opinion was at last aroused and 
“an appropriation of ten thousand dollars outfit 
and ten thousand dollars per annum for five years, 
was voted to establish a normal school as an ex- 
periment.” Then the principals in this ,reat move- 
ment sought “the man.” Horace Mann pointed 
to Page. *‘‘ Go, succeed, or die,” said the great re- 
former. Page went, succeeded, and died. 

In him the man and the hour met ; perfect devo- 

tion to humanity and perfect adaptation to the 

demands of the times. There is no attempt in the 

book to elucidate or even discuss fundamental 

principles, but one feels Strongly that every sug- 

gestion springs from a principle. Had Page writ- 

ten an elaborate treatise upon the science of edu- 

cation, it would not have been read. He wrote, 

just at the right time, what was needed to inspire 

the teachers to move out of the deep ruts into 

which they had fallen. Thousands of teachers can 

with great profit. Above 

child-loving spirit breathed 
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TWO NOTED MINSTRELS. 


Who Have Won Fortunes, and What 
They Say About Stage Life. 


From Stage Whispers. 

“ Billy” Emerson has recently made a 
phenomena! success in Australia, and is 
rich, 

Emerson was born at Belfast in 1846, 
He began his career witn Joe Sweeney’s 
minstrels in Washiogton. in 1857. Later 
on he jumped into prominence in connec- 
tion with _Newcomb’s minstrels with 
whom he visited Germany. He visited 
Australia in 1874, and on his return to 
America joined Haverley’s minstrels in 
San Francisco, at $500 a week and ex- 

nses, With this troupe he played be- 
fore her m»jesty, the queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and royalty generally. After this 
trip he leased the Standard theatre, San 
Francisco, where for three years he did 
the largest business ever known to min- 
strelsy. Io April last he went to Aus- 
tralia again, where he has ‘‘ beaten the 
record.” 

* Billv” isa very handsome fellow, an 
excellent singer, dances gracefully, and 
is a true hum rist. 

‘Yes, sir, I have traveled all over the 
world, bave met all sorts of people, come 
in contact with all sorts of customs, and 
had all sorts of experiences, One must 
have a constitution like a locomotive to 
stand it.” 

** Yes, I know I seem to bear it likea 
major, and I do, but I tell you candidly 
that with the perperual change of diet, 
water, and climate, if I had not main- 
tained my vigor with regular use of 
Warner’s safe cure I should have gone 
under long ago.” 

H. Primrose, whose name is 
known in every amusement circle in 
America, is even more emphatic, if possi- 
ble, than ‘‘ Billy” Emerson, in commen: 
dation of the same article to sporting 
and traveling men generally, among 
whom it 1s a great favorite. 

Emerson bas grown rich on the boards 
and so has Primrose, because they have 
not squandered the public’s “ favors.” 


im pum CATARRE 
CREAM BALM 





Cleanses the Head. 
Allays Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 

of taste, Hearing A 
Smell, A Quick Re. 
lief. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALME 


has gained an enviable 
repucation, displacing all 
other pr para*ions A 
particie is apptid into 
each nostril; No pain; 
ie touse. rice 50c by malt or at druggists. Send 
or circular ELV BKOTHERS. Druaggists, Owego, N. Y. 


THIRTY NEW MAPS ON 


EARLY ENGLAND, 


(1 to 1070, A.D.) 

No such series bas ever before been published. 
Greene’s History of the English People has only 
Two on this perind. These urea new addition to 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS WITH TEXT 141 
Maps, cloth, $2.00. 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, 
‘ PUBLISHER, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office 119 Broadway. Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, January, 1 
CG dS a $3,000 000 00 
— a Fund, Ne a, 2,847,565 00 
Rese ‘or Un Losses laims, 

Gaeamspem' se 6 ltl ele ° 1 141.726 91 
CASH acc ese 2h) eo 386,000 65 
SUMMARY OF Assers”’ 

Bonds & mien being Ist li R1Es't 1,00 000 

8 gages, en on 
oi States Stocks 


ted market value 2,845,635 00 
Bank & Kt. R. Stocks & Bonds,(m'ket Value) 100 400 00 
000 


state & City Bonds. (market value) 

ks, 254,050 00 
interest due on January 
Premiums uncollected 











Loans on able on demand, 
& in hands of nts, 300,002 +2 
_ 6°5,183 % 
TOTAL, $7,296,000 65 
CHAS, J. MARTIN, President. 
D. A, Heap, V P.; J, BH. Wasmpurn, VP, & 8. 
T. B Greene, and WL. BiokLow. Asa’t Sec’s. 


{ 56 New=crap Pictures and50FancyUards(new)matied 
for 1Q@u-. Essex CarD Works, Ivoryton, Conu 





Ril cauness *crap,loopFringe,&c.‘ ards sent post 
paid for 6:, Cono.SteamCard “ orks,Hartford, Ct. 
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D CEN TERGROOK 





CARD CO., Centerbrook, ( onn- 





<p yoy re P*ctures 
and 12 New Hidden Name Cards, all for 5c, 
Premium 


Publishers’ Department. 


Adams’ Solar Camera is a most valuable 
invention. By it the sun is pressed mto 
most valuable and interesting scientific 
work. There is nothing in all science 
more interesting to students than the 
solar microscope and the megic lantern 
By means of this piece of apparatus the 
very best results can be secured. Thereis 
no light equal to the sun-light. Electri- 
city is far inferior to it. Any teacher 
who is not availing himself of the use of 
this apparatus of Mr. Adams is losing 
more than he knows of. No gas is want- 
ed ; there is no fixing up for an exh:bi- 
tion, little trouble 1s required, and un- 
told interest and instruction is the result. 
We speak from an experience of many 
hash in this work. A crude apparatus, 
ome made, was used in our school-room 
with great profit; but how much more 
could have been done if we had owned 
one of Mr. Adams’ cameras! There is no 
humbug about it. J. A. 
‘* Waar sort of an establishment is that 
across the way i” 
“ They teach drawing, music, and danc- 
“‘A young ladies’ seminary ?” 
** No, a dentist’s shop.” 


TEACHER—“ What is an engineer ?” 
Boy No. i—‘‘A man who works an en- 
gine.” 

Teacher—‘* What is a pioneer ?” 

Boy No. 2—‘‘ The man that works the 
piano.” 


FrED—‘‘ Now, Sally, if I give you five 
apples and you eat two, how many wil 
you have ? 
Sally—“ Five.” 

Fred—‘‘ Why, no, Sally. If you eat 
two, you will only have three.” 

Sally—‘‘ YesI shail, I'll have free in 
my hands and two in my tummic.” 


** DoEs your boy study much ?” 

** Study much ¢” replied the fond mo- 
ther, ‘‘ I should say he did. He is al- 
ways at his books.” 

‘* What is his particular line of study ?” 
* History, He has over a hundred 
histories. It was only yesterday that ] 
found him hard at work on ‘ Cross-Eyed 
Tim, the Scoutof Bloody Bones; or, The 
History of the Pirate Outbreak.’ ” 


THE skating rinks should make a deal 
of money. The patrons come down 
handsomely every night. 


** Wuy !” asked the schoolmaster in 
astonishment, ‘ can’t you read ?” 

** No,” replied the farmer landlord, 
throwing a hammer at the hens to remind 
them that they must get out of the corn. 
* No ; fact is, I did set ont to karn to 
read once, but when I thought that I 
should never be able to read a ten-thou 
sandth part of the stuff that’s writien, I 
gave it up in despair.” 


** Was Rome founded by Romeo ?” in- 
quired a pup’! of the teacher. 

‘Nu, my son,” replied the wise man. 
“It was Juliet who was found dead by 
Romeo.” 


Srx oF ONE AND HatF a DOZEN oF 
T'uTHER.—‘‘I must caution you,” said 
the physicien. ** against drinking wine.” 

** But I drink very Ittie, doctor,” re- 
monstrated the sick man. 

‘* That may be, but you must leave it 
off, altogether. Wine, nowadays, is so 
adulterated with drugs and chemicals 
that it is unfit for human consumption.” 

‘* What would you advise me to take ?” 

The doctor then wrote out a five—doilar 
prescription of drugs and chemicals. 


THE celebrated Signora Howlinski was 
in the middie of her svio m the Houston 
Opera House, when little Johnny Fizzie- 
top, relerring to the director of the or 
chestra, asked : ‘‘ Why does that man hit 
at the woman with his stick?’ ‘He is 
not hitting at her ; keep quiet.” ‘* Well, 
then, whas does she holier so for ?” 


A Scotcos farmer determined, in spite 
of the bad times, to pay his rent if it 
were his last suilling, and saying to the 
landiord who received it, “ ie 1s my last 
shilling,” he threw down a roll of notes. 
The landlord counted them and said: 
* There are £50 to much.” ‘* Odds, man,” 
said the farmer, *‘I put my hand in tae 
wrong pouch !” 


‘*So you expect to go into the country 
soon, Miss Gusbington:” ‘ Yes,” she re- 
lied, ** we are to visit Uncle James, and 
e has such a delightful house, with the 
wide porch all covered with trellis vines 
and grape vines and bovines—I can scarce- 
ly wait for the time to start.” 


in, 





worth 5c. wet ei 
Listde, F. L. JONES & CO., Nassan, N.Y. 


upon tue article that none fail to recognize 
A trial m ore than verifies our claim. 
only by C.J. HvOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, 
Mass. Price $1.00, six for $5.00. Sold b 

gist- and Dealers in Medicines. 


WHEN MEN 


desire to accomplish a specific purpose they com- 
pore the various means employed to this end. 
n 


all competitions for a reliable remedy to puri- | 
fy. vitalize and enrich the blood, to eradicate 


scrofula, salt rheum and all obnoxious humors, | 
to restore and renovate the whole system, and to } 


Create an Appetite. 


zee verdict is always awardedto HOOD’S SAR- 
results from its use, and the decided medicinal 


sPARILLA, on account of the wonderful 
characteristics which are eo indelibly ay ay 
em. 


Pre 


y Drug- 





6 | UHESS REFORM [6 


Vest and Drawers wn One. 
EQU! POISE, 


< 
. 14th 


Made in all weirhts 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool: Chemi 
Bout ey ene =r 

uipoise, Emancipa- 
tion, Dress Reform 
and Tomfort Waists 

2 Corded Waists a 

+houl- 
d Co 


Shoulder 


Price 94.25. Stocking Supporters Sanitar: 
Navkins,ete Custom work promptly attended to 


NEw ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 





STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
§RANCH 4 1199 Broadway near 29th St.,.N.Y¥. 
279 Fulton St., Brookl 
47 North Eighth S8t., la. 
OFFICE 43 North Charles St., Baitimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 
No AGENCIES. 
Dye, Clean. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Lames’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, dc., of ali fabrics, and 
of tne most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success 
tully without rp ¥ 
} an gg ke ay mg Foe whole. my 
&c.. cuaned ordyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved app ces, and having sys 
ematized anew every department of our business, we 
san confidently promise the best and unusual! 
y prumpt return of Ss. pondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and mail. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
BARRETT, 


NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St,, N. ¥- 





CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most ZZ, ") 
ELEGANT FIT- yy 
TING CORSET == id) 
with s PERFECT Ee _/ Jil 


HEALTH 4 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price bv mail $1.30. 
FOY., HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


EP PSs 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





R.HMACY &(C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th sT,, 
NEW YORK 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY Go0ops 
FSTABLISHMENT. 


QUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR Large 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL ‘THE NOVELTIES IN 

SUITS and CLOAKS and 

HATS and BONTIETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES 0 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvsts, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES 


+OR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGs 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 
AT LOWER "RIVES THAN HAVE KULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POsTALCA RD FOR FALL CATALOGUE 
WHICH WILL BE READY A BOUT OCI OBER! 
MAT" ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R, H. MACY & C0. 
James Mi Creery & Co, 


Will make a SPECIAL EXHI. 
BITION during this week of RICH 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES in 
SILK,SATIN, VELVET and PLUSH 
effects. The latest productionso 
the most distinguished manufactur 
ers of the world will be represented 

The styles and mode of combina 
tions being entirely different to 
those of preceding seasons, a visi 
of inspection is necessary for LA 
DIES who desire the most ‘select 
NOVELTIES for STREET, RECEP 
TION, or EVENING COSTUMES. 

We shall also offer Stocks of w 
usual excellence in Black and Ce 
ored Silks, Velvet Plushes, etc. 
very moderate prices. 


BROADWAY AND {fth 31 


New York. 














A 


Milkmaid Brand. 





NGLO-QWISS 


CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. Better for 
babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 86 Hudson St. N. Y-_P, 0. Box 3773. 


MILK 














VEN 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather, Makes ladies’ 
shoes’) 00k new, not varn 





BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


Leading Shoe Dea!er® 
commend it. Is 
no oher. Beware 0/ 


. Mfrs. NEW YORK 
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HAIR 


AYER’S vice 


Restores the color, gloss, and youthful 
freshness of the hair; stimulates a rich and 
juxurious growth; thoroughly cleanses 
the scalp; prevents dandruff and humors; 
and is the most cleanly and effective 
preparation for the hair ever offered 
to the public. Rev. J. W. Davenport, 
Illmois Bend, Texas, writes: ‘“Ayer’s 
Tair Vigor, used in my family for several 
years, has no equal as a dressing, nor for 
preventing the hair from falling out or 
turning prematurely gray. It ranks 
among the first 
lxutiesx of /our 
house.” Miss 
Kate Rose, In- 
gersoll, Ontario, 
writes: “ While 
keeping my head-elear of dandruff, and 
preventing Scald Head, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
has also caused my hair to grow luxuri- 
antly, restiIting in my now possessing hair 
forty-two inches long, and as thick as 
could be desired.” The wife of Dr. V. 5S. 
Lovelace, Lovelaceville, Ky., had very bad 
tetter sores upon her head, causing the 
hair to fallout. Ayer’s Hair Vigor healed 
the-sofes, andl in less than twelve months 
produeed hair a foot long. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C.. AYER & C0., Lowell, 
Mass., U. S.A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


AYER’S a AIR’ VIGOR. 





te 4 


No More Bald Heads, 


To produce a new growth of hair 
on bakh heads, in the case of persons 
advanced in years, is not always pos- 
sible. When the glands are decayed 
|and gone, no stimulant can restore them; 
but, when they are only inactive, from 
the need of some excitant, the applica- 
tion of Ayer’s Hair Vigor will renew 
their vitality, and a new growth will re- 
sult. L. V. Templeton, Newbern, N. C., 
writes: “After a pro:racted illuess, with 
| fever, my hair all came out, leaving me 
entirely bald. 1 
ptoéured a bottle 
ef Ayer’s Nair 
Vigor, and, be- 
fore I had used 
all its contents, a 
thick growth of ‘hair, nearly two inches 
long, coveres| my head.” L.D. McJunkin, 
Perryville, Md., writes: ‘Baldness is 
hereditary in my family. Five years ago 
the hair on the top of my head was be- 
coming weak andthin, I procured Ayer's 
Hair Vigor, the application of which in- 
vigorated the hair roots, and sent out a 
new growth of young hair. To-lay my 
hair is as thick and vigorous a8 ever. I 
still use the Vigor occasionally to keep my 
sealp in a healthy condition.” 


‘ain VIGOR. 











- TBACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHERN SCH AGENCY. . 
yh 


Prof. J C. Brooks, Supt, Ci ris, Texas, 
writes us: “I take pleasure a! be A attog that Ls have se- 
curd for my schools a number of pa 
the southern School Agency, that 1 ~s ipvariavd 
left the selection ent in the hands of the “ Pro. 
Coe * and have yet 10 have an inf: 


‘erior veacher sen: 
; in fact thouen assigned to important dons 
y have filled them ld do most recom. 
mend the “ Southern School Agency "to pert ce ned 


ing teac noms gud to com em- 
ae: ‘ox For circulars of information, Tess, 
i OLWINE, Proprie‘or, 26 So. Cherry ’st., Nash: 


resins Educational Bureau. 
Pedeee Freee im all the States 


It mors me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rende Satis- 
fection in her de Smemt We ae ie the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS RELIABLE in the representations it 
makes and the teachers it furnishes. Um. Natuan C. 

Keystone 








SCH4FFFER, State Norma! School. 

Kutztown, Pa. 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 
LB 


LANDIS, Manager. 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown Pa. 


BETA Aes fears 


Seboois, Famities and teachers, and 
teacbers with ends good 


is Lo 
MR&. L. F. BROCK WAY, Maneger. 


Bee ABH xe 889; ons 
THEBOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 


JEST TEACHERS, aA FSx0%%%., 


wees ee — Schools, and 
supplied with 











J. W SCHERMERHORN & ©0., 
‘merican Sebool Institute. 7 Bast 14th St... N. ¥. 


Ameri¢an, and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, 
a nun, Totore, 
tn sounds good aco w sansa "Cal 


BES, SCHOOLS, AN 


Hester tee 


Sas 








of good 


J. RANSOM GRIDGR & 
EASTERN TEACHERS 


HAIR 
Diagrams! Diagrams! Diagrams! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


The most complete work on mmatical Gipqsemmn 
yet 7 Pit contains 110 bag of engraved dia 
bout 600 different sen comprisip 6 att 
fhe ai dificult sentences of Har-ey’s Grammar (both old 
and explanations: 
~~ Cy sen| from_ other and 
Greene Seeiyoin Ceacing with several proce of” aio 
cellaneous sentences, verbal and parsing 
“Seni tan) —y~ any address on receipt of price, 
F. V. IRISH, institute Ypetrergas Lane Aten Co. oO 
(ar Prof. F. F. V_irish of Lima, ft 
io excellent work in Teachers’ Institutes He is sc 
arly > ghd Wook Pie me---y a5 making 


ig te 4 made 
“itis, book. Phage te oe must the 


aretonal or seins ema and superintendents 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
mode n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ZTC., 


And Views from all porte of che World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 











AGENTS. 
re ie & og $5 SS Sater Eanes | New York. 
Chas, A. D 1226 carga — 
Household Art Adam St., » Stange 





: SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESE Ss, 
OFFICE AND Ue LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


St., New York. 
Pine \Cbitaher and Roll Top Desks. 





Cail at the Dental Rooms . 
DR. J. wos STEWART, 


23d Street and Oth Ave., 
tf your teeth are attention. Rehabk 
Work Moderate 


Plastic oes for 
b-okep down end sensitive teeth a 


refers to A.M.KELLoGG, Editor SCHOOL Geera: 
NEARLY READY. 


TATE’S 








= Pos OF EDUCATION |= 


- REVISED AND ANNOTATED. 


\ Oloth, 350 pages $1.00. 





110Setaer een oy 


det biatereubicd b0- #5 Clinton Pi. N. ¥ 


Publishers’ Department. | 


—o— 

Ir has been discovered that the Con- 
gressional Library does not contain a sin- 
gle work on temperance, and the mystery 
is: What Congressman brought the fact 
to light by inquiring for one? 


INEBRIATE stumbles against pedestrian 
—Pedestiian, indignantly : “‘ Now, then, 
where are your eyes? Couldn't you see 
me?’ ‘“Thash allr’—I shaw you—shaw 
you double.” ‘* Well, then, oun didn’t 
you keep clear of me and not bum 
against me in that fashion?’ ‘Cosh 
thought I'd pass between you. Shee?” 


Lrrrs Giat from Chicago : “Our fam 
ily is 4 more aristocratic family than 
yours.” Lattle Girl from Boston : ** No, 
it isn’t! My mother can boast of ber 
forefathers for the last two centuries.” 
Little Girl from Chicago: “*Ob! that's 
wer A My mother can boast of four 

husbands in the last two years.’ 


WELLS is the name of the St. Louis 
Postmaster, and Rainwater is the name of 
the man who wants it. So far no charges 
have been made against the incumbent; 
but, in view of the possible advent of 
cholera, Rainwater may be put io for 
sanitary reasons. Wells are unhealthy 
for the human cistern. 


‘What is the difference,” asked the 
new: paper man’s } daughter, who had 
just completed dressing her new doll: 
“What is the difference between Mr. 
Roach’s rejected vessel and my new dol- 
ly?” -*I don’t know,” said the parent, 
stroking the little girl’s blonde tresses. 
** What is tne difference?’ ‘* Why don’t 


you see? One is a Dolphin and the other 
> a —- y finished.” The father groaned 
aloud. 


In gathering wild flowers, autumn 
leaves, or picnicking in the woods we are 
more Or less exposed to danger from pois- 
oving by tivyior other wild vines and 
shrubs. The is under certain ctr- 
cumstances readily absorbed by the blood, 
and painful swellings or eruptions are 
caused, Snch affections Hood’s Sarea- 
parilia readily cures, as it expels all im- 
purities from the blood. Even cases of 
poisoning by Patis green, Hood's Sarsa- 
milla has been remarkably successful. 
t should be kept constantly in the house 
for all blood disorders, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is mad - by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell. 
Mass, nd is sold by all cruggists. 100 
doses $1. 


CUCUMBERS sliced are said to remove 
freckles. Thisis not wonderful. They 
have been known to “remove” whole 
families. 

Hunt's Remedy is valuable and its bene- 
fits are permenent. Cured me of kidney 
disease.” SULLIVAN FENNER, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Hunt's Remedy cures speedily aiNese 
headache, ccstiveness, dys pepsia, stsen 
ens the stomach, and pur: fies the blo 

Dubuque Conservatory girls carry their 
noon lunch in a music roh, It must sym- 
yhony to see them at their hunger-ian 
rhapsodies, 

The Great American Chorus, 

Sneezing, st uffiog and coughival This 
is the musi; all over the land just now. 
And will be until June. “I've got such 
an awful cold in my head.” Cure it with 
Ely’s Cream Balm or it may end in the 
toughest jorm of Catar‘h, Maybe you 
have Catarrh now, Nothing 1s more 
nauseousand dreadful. This remedy mas- 
ters itas no other ever did. Not a va 
nor a bquid. App'ied by the fiager to the 
nostrils. Pleasant. certain, radical. 

It seldom occurs that a man who chews 
and smokes is selected to preach a bac- 
calaureate sermon. 

PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM —Preach- 
ers and public speakers who have derived 
benefit from the use of this invaluable 
remedy, would be instrumental in allev:- 
ating the suffering of our common human- 
ity by makinog known its virtues as wee 
as lies ia their power. It is for sale by 
druggists at 25, 50 and 75 cents per beale. 

** It seems to me,” moaned he, as he fled 
towaid the front gate, wih the old man 
behind ‘him, *‘that there are more than 
three feet in a yard.” 


ond Sihieher Byestincs & Bovenattp, 





Drops care in 1 Minute, 3c. 
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Thirty Endossed 
Years by 
Ueceore. Phys!t- 
elans’ 























Kidney Diseases, 


Vew people are aware of the alarming preval- 
ence ef kidney diseases, eepecial'y among those 
who have arrived at, or are past, middie age. It 
18 de dared on good au bority that fully one-t alf 
the deaths in this country are either directly or 
indirectly the result of kidney disease of some 
sort. 

A great majority of men above forty years of 
age, are afflicted with some sort of affection of 
the kidneys or biadder, and these diseases are on 
the increase. Persons are often seriously affected 
tefore they know of it themselves, and thus these 
insidious disorders get a good foothold before 
anything is done to dislodge them. 

Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's Disease, In- 
continence, Debility, Catarrh of the Bladder, 
4 lbumenuria, etc., are among the many forms of 
these diseases. Most of these are very dificult to 
curc, defying the powers oftentimes of the vest 
physicians obta'pable, and are pronounced by 
many to be incurable. 

Phys'cians sta'e tnat many forms of Kidney 
Diseases are very difficult to detect, as in diseases 
of this form, oftentimes there are no symptoms 
of a marked nature. This is ~ne of the reasons 
why they are so difficult to cure. 

Hunt's [Kidney and Liver) Kemepy is a speci- 
fic for Kidney and Liver troubles, Biadder and 
Urinary Diseases, Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes and 
all of that class of disorders. 

It cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, 
Live~, and Stomach troubles, Dyspepsia, Consti 
pation and Piles. 

It cures intemperance, Nervous Diseases, Gen- 


It is th roughly reliabie, highly recommended 
works promptly, relieves at once, and was never 
known w fall. US& It AT ONCE, 

Seid by all druggists. Price $1.25. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York, 





One Experience of Many. 


Having experienced a great deal of 
* Trouble !” from indigestion, so much 
so that I came near losing my 
Life! 
My trouble always came after eating 
any food— 
However light 
And digestible, 
For two or three hours at a time I had 


to go through the most 

ruciating pains, 

** And the only way I ever got 

** Relief [” 

Was by throwing up all my stomach 
contained!! No one can conceive the 
pains that I had to go through, until 

* At last?” 

I was taken! “ 
I lay in bed and 

Could eat nothing!!! 

My tufferings were so that I called two 
doctors to give me something that would 
stop the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

* About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

One!!!! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have 
not seen a 

* Sick [” 

Hour, from the same cause since, 

l have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.” 


Gero. KENDALL, Alistun, Boston, Mass. 


So that for three weeks 


Downright Cruelty. 


To permit yourself and family to 
** Suffer !” 
With sickness when it can be prevented 


od | and cured so easil 


With Hop Bitters tr! 





By Cp et ye 
ops on w . u 
we. “Hop” Hope” in their 


eral Debility, Femate Weaknesses and Excesses. 


HUNT'S KEMEDY ©O., Providence, R. |. 
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—« The Classics *——— 


AMONG THELATEST THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY. 


HARKNESS’ Latin Grammar (revised.) 
HARKNESS’ First Years Course. 
HARKNESS’ Prose Composition. 
HARKNESS’ Cesar and Cicero. 
LINDSAY’S Cornelius Nepos. 
FRIEZE’S Edition of Virgil. 
LINCOLN’S Ovid (with vocabulary) Hor- 
ace, Livy. 


Introductory Prices, complete Catalogue, Educational Notes, etc., sent free on application, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


HADLEY-ALLEN Greek Grammar. 

HARKNESS’ First Greek Book. 

COY’S-MAYOR’S Greek for Beginners. 

WHITON’S Three Months Preparation 
for Reading Xenophon. 

BOISE’S Editions of Xenophon. 

ADAM’S Greek Prepositions 





JOHNSON’S Homer’ s Iliad. 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


—-NOW READY-— 
I, CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER 


For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 30 cents. 


IT, HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


IT!l, STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 
eta ay oo and Academies, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The sam 


This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Main, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other statq 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delawan 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educetors. It isthe only series recommenda 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 

Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York, 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Ilustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 

lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 

Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 





ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


MY HUNT AFTER THE CAPTAIN 


—AND— 


FAVORITE POEMS, 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Contained in Modern Classics No. 30 one of a library of 33 volumes all of which 
are suitable for Reading Books, for the study of ae aud foi School Libraries, 

An unrivalled list of excellent works. Dr. W. T. Harris The price of each vol. 
ume neatly and strongly bound in cloth is 40 cents, postpaid, 

A pamphlet containiny the Table of Cantents of each volume will be sent free on 
application by the publisher, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 

4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





pase 


RITHMETIC 


(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD 2 re, 

PD. AND 8. COPY-BOOKS, issued in 
BAnTHOLOMEW’ 'S DRAWING BOOKS, ya in 1866, 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 

McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 

PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 

WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION, 

GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, address the publishers. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 
3 in preparation. 
HOWARDS PRACTICAL S*RIES IN “ARITAMETIC : 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 pp. 

Elementary Arithmetic, 112 . 
DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT 8P: iG BLANKS. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOK. 

STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
DINSMORE®’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Other works in press. 
For samples, the 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 








Something New 
POR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
ete. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 


1 Vol. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 
Nothing better in this line has been 
published. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston 





20'Hi/amn Tunes. and 124 Graded Exercises. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S 
Size 52 x 60 inches. 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. Room 4. 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


INCLUDES 
TEX T-BOOKS 
For Schools, Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
Theological seminaries. 


Practical Works 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
Reduced to about one-half of former priccs. 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 
John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The above will be sent free by mail to any one 
ordering tt. 


THE MODEL SINGER, 


"or Singing Classes. 


The attention of 4 teachers is directed to this 
compilers and prac- 

D. A. Towner. 
reference » the 








Price ¢0 cts. 86.00 per Dozen. 


Sie Oelb. S Sse re 

mon School. Price 50 cts. 

Song Greeting. acctemifana Cottoges. 
A perfecce success as -a compilation, bevens © spect 


tasteful collection cf part-songs, voice exercises, etc. 
Price 60 cts. $6.00 per Dozen. 


Halfdan Kjerulf's Album of Songs. 
Price $1.50. 


College Songs, co.) a0 War Songs, 


(50 cts. each) sell everywhere, and please everybody 


OLIVER DITSON & Pai Boston. 











SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |) * 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHA 
WARREN'S New Geographies. aiiagos 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield st 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. = 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | +6 asto 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. |° soar a 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
. Standard rith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
@roos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooke’s Normal Algebra. 
Srooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
BSrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Wanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
flontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Uyte’s Bookkeepiug and Blanks. 


ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


158 Wabash Av. 
© CHICAG. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
, BLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Riv 
“ing Cities Rg sy yt “<-4 used in the lead- 


“We do amiss to spend seven 
merely scrap Seger so much 
Latin and Greek as might be 
easily and delightfully in one 7 Ae oe 
Jucenal, Lavy, H aaredl ised, Gompel of Bt Johr 
‘uv omer’s n 
and nd Xenophon's x Anabasis, each, to Teachers 
Clark’ 8 Practical and 
mar ; rey to the Inte: 
— and to all other cyoeme. Ye 


Sargent’s Stan Frost’s "ag 3 
Speaker. Pinnock’ 


Histories, 
School Padarin, Hanescas Brench Serie a 
oy m pages of in ineare Send or 
terme and new catalogue of aij our publicatiofns. 


system hasa 
adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Childre 


— be used for Supplementary Read 


|Pran’s Trade and Occupations 
dly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 
For Teaching Color in Primary Schools 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s Scho 
Pencils, P 3 School C : 
6" For Catalogues and particulars, a:idres 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00, 


7 PARK Srreet, Bostos. 
180 Wapase AVENTE, Ca104Go. 


Latin Gram- 
mage Sarees of Cass 
ice, to Teachers, 





TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL 
READERS OF 


J/FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth ave., N.Y. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure 
interesting and pretty ; and all good for schools. 








A SELECT LIsT OF 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Carefully selected and classified with a short description of each book. 
A Guide to Selecting Books for School Libraries and Home Reading: 

By DWIGHT HOLBROOK, A. M., Principal of the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn., with 

an introduction by HON. B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 

There has been so much of inquiry of late for a reliable list of books for young people, ths! 
we take pleasure in presenting what we believe to be the best In every way that has been published. 
A short description, publisher, and priceof each volume is given, and each is further classified int 
History, Biography, etc., and al<o for the ages most suitable. 32 pp., paper, 10 cts. each. 





C. H. Drrson & 
i SO OC New Yi York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N. 1 


——————_<#s 
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THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


PRIMARY SCH 
KIN DERGARTEN 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 





xs. | —FOR-— 
AND ACADEMIES. 


Schools of all Grades. (seam 


FOR INTRODUCTORY AND EXCHANGE SEMINARIES aiep 


WH. WARE 4 €O., eovieldiuade St., Boston. | BAKER& TAYLOR, 9 BondS8t., N.¥. } S.A. MAXWELL 4 00., 134 & 186 Wabash av, Chicas® 
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